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A new eighteen .. . on the roof of the world 





HERE'S a new golf-course at Banff 
this year. Mt. Rundle, 10,000 feet 
high, is your out-of-bounds on one side. 
On the other . . . the Bow River, rushing 
torrent of green. Box-cars brought rich 





turf from the lowlands. Glacial moraine 
contributed the hazards. With all this 
help from nature, man and money, Stanley 
Thompson laid out one of the sportiest 
courses on the continent. 6000 yards long. 
And in that high, clear air, you shoot a 
game you didn’t know was in you. 
When you aren't golfing, you ride... 
you motor... you boat on Lake Minne- 
wanka or the Bow River . . . you fish for 
mountain trout... you climb mountains 
. you swim in the warm sulphur pool 
. you dance . . . you frivol pleasantly 
over the English tea-cups on the terrace 


. you join the Annual Trail Ride in 


August . . . you look on at such original 
spectacles as the Indian Pow Wow in July, 
or the Highland Games in September. 
Always you bring a lively young appetite 
to the glorious meals . . . for in cuisine 
and appointments, Banff Springs Hotel 
ranks among the first dozen of the world. 
The new wing, completed this year, gives 
the hotel a capacity of 600 rooms with 
baths, but it is still wise to make your 
reservations in advance. Open May 15. 
Full information and reservations from 
any Canadian Pacific District Office listed 
below, or write to Banff Springs Hotel, 
Alberta, Canada. 
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7 wasn t so many years ago that a successful 50 mile trip ina ““‘horseless 





. 7? . . 
carriage at 15 miles per hour was a great accomplishment. 
Even if the “sparkers”” didn’t clog, or the ““mixer” didn’t get out of adjuste 
ment, the glass and tack ~strewn road exacted its toll on the tires. Punctures 


were so cOmmon that it was a pleasant surprise to go 50 miles without one. 


My. ps Ellwood Lee stopped those’ punctures with his Puncture-Proof 
Tires. They were, and still are, the only pneumatic tires which laugh at 


nails, glass, thorns and cactus. 

The Flat Tread De Luxe, and the Lee Shoulderbilt Balloon are more 
modern strokes of pioneering genius. 

The most recent Lee contribution isa6é Ply over-size heavy duty balloon 
tire, designed especially for Fords, Chevrolets and Stars. Sturdy and big, 
it offers to owners of these new and old cars more than adequate tire equip- 


ment for, perhaps, the first time. 


With plant equipment equal to the best; with erty of experience, and 
a determination to maintain the Lee prestige, we be ieve you can ride on any 


tire by Lee of Conshohocken, with a feeling of security and comfort, know- 


This new 6 Ply 30x4.50—21” Lee Shoul- ing that no dollar will buy greater economy — anywhere. 
derbilt is designed to give both new and 


old Fords, Chevrolets and Stars a tire of p LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


unparalleled service and dependability. Factories: Conshohocken, Pa. and Youngstown, Ohio 


COST NO MORE TO BUY ~ MUCH LESS TO RUN 
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The Shoe thats Different 


O YOUR feet ask you to sit 
down at five o’clock? 

Present-day walking conditions— 
cement floors and walks—require 
shoes with a scientifically con- 
structed foundation. Foot-Joy 
Shoes supply this need and are 
made in smart styles for street, 
sport, and evening wear. 
Write us and we will send you our 
latest catalog, printed in colors. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 


The above statement is just as true of Foot-Joy 
Shoes for Women. Write for information. 
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Nomination 
Sirs: 

I am a Democrat. Being such, I, of course, 
believe the best interests of our country de- 
mands the election of one of that faith to the 
Presidency. 1 would like to suggest the nomi- 
nation and election of one of the really great 
men of this.country, one who in my judgment 
is best qualified to fill that exalted position, viz. 


John W. Davis. 
H. P. Corer 

Sumner, IH. 

In 1924, some 8,386,503 others felt as 
Democrat Cofer now feels. But some 15,- 
725,016 Republicans feeling otherwise, in- 
serted President Coolidge ahead of Great 
Man Davis.—Eb. 


——e 





“University of Harvard” 


Sirs: 
In the March 19 issue of Time under SCIENCE 


there appears mention of the “Chicago Uni- 
versity.” 

To Westerners, at least, “University of 
Harvard” reads little more noticeably incor- 
POCE. . « © 

T. R. Muroy 

Chicago, IIl. 

~ “ 








Spokane’s Poindexter 
Sirs: 

Page 7, March ro issue of Time states “Miles 
Poindexter of SEATTLE.” .. . 

Spokane, the City of Sunshine and power, is 
proud to claim Miles Poindexter as one of its 
most illustrious citizens. 

Mayor G. S. Crarke, U. S. A. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


Knock His Hood 
Sirs: 

Permit me to congratulate you upon your most 
effective manner of exterminating one James L. 
Milstead, as a reader of Time. My personal 
opinion is that you have lost nothing and gained 
much by so doing. It is my personal opinion 
that he is the outstanding type of that partic- 
ular class of individuals who find plenty of good 
in your publication until his and your ideas do 
not harmonize. 

If every knock is a boost, keep on knocking 
until you have knocked his hood down over his 
shoulders. 





Louis E. BuRKE 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 








Fought & Bled 
Sirs: 

Back in the days of 1917, it was just the type 
ex-subscriber James L. Milstead [Time, March 
19] seems to be who, viewing a parade of sol- 
diers leaving for a training camp, encouraged 
them with remarks of what they should do with 
the Heinies, the Paris flappers and admonish- 
ments as to taking care of their health. 

At any rate, I venture the guess that Mr. 
Milstead with all his deep rooted Ku Klux Klan 
brand of patriotism and desire to die for his 
country, did his fighting during the World War 
in the Battle of the Living Room, or certainly 
in the Guerre de la Chambre de Couche. .. . 

Ira Hopes 

New York, N. Y. 

Born in, fought and bled, and like hundreds of 
thousands of other non Ku Klux Klanners, 
ready at a moment’s notice to fight again for 
our United States of America. 


—_©——_- 


Would Help 
Sirs: 

Please permit me to offer my congratulations 
on your Article re: The recently demised, and 
unlamented K. K. K. 

I note a letter from a Virginia reader [James 
L. Milstead| in your March 19 issue in regard 


to the article mentioned that “riles’’? me con- 
siderably. 

I am a native of his state, and have an un- 
broken family tree reaching back beyond the 
Revolution in Virginia. .. . 

I contend a “family tree” proves nothing for 
a man unless he can garner from it the “sweet 
fruit of reason” and the nectar of tolerance. 

May I point out that even an American fam- 
ily tree must have a “sap.” For which the 
kK. K. K. should be thankful. 

His postscript strangely interests me—‘Born 
in and ready to die for the United States of 
America.”” Well, why not? I’m sure it would 


help some. 
C. F. Bunn 

Welch, W. Va. 

—¢ 
Dribble & Drivel 
Sirs: 

I am an omnivorous reader and Time has 
made it unnecessary to wade through masses of 
dribble and drivel to get at a few intelligently 
expressed facts. I now have the time to devote 
to other worthwhile reading and yet be fully in- 
formed as to current events. 

I would like to see your Music department 
enlarged and amplified, but then we all have our 
pet obsessions. 





WALLER Crow 
Dittlinger-Crow Process Co., 
New Braunfels, Tex. 
smakacsilinaiee 


Workers All 
Sirs: 

Delightfully colorful as Time usually is, I 
think it is rather too graphic in the March 19 
issue, under France, titled “Pickled and 
Burned,” giving the account of the funeral rites 
of His Late Lamented Majesty, King Samdach 
Preah Bat Kampuchea Sisowath of Cambodia 

Let Time remember its army of ardent women 
readers—workers all, who must have their 
night’s rest in order to be equipped for their 
allotted portion of prosaic duties in this old 
work-a-day world. 

EFFIE DELL JOHNSON 
Deaconess 

Ravenswood Methodist Episcopal Church, 

Chicago, Ill. 

King Sisowath was lamented for seven 
months by his one hundred widows, and 
finally buried with pomp by French state 
officials. His body had remained seven 
months doubled up in an urn covered with 
mercury, aromatic oils —Epb. 


A 
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Ideal in Bakersfield 
Sirs: 

It was after midnight. I had lingered long 
over TIME, and despite the interest of its con- 
tents was just falling into a doze, when an 
item passed beneath my eyes, and shattered my 
slumber. Appropriately enough, it was an earth- 
quake story which did it, appearing under the 
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Her E in Piedmont Carolinas is real buying power, based 
on rich agriculture (high-quality cotton, tobacco and truck) 


TIME 





This rich section, 
only 40% of the 
area of the Caroli- 
nas, OUT-PURCHASES 
each of twenty-two 
entire states! 


and on thriving industry. Buying power that exceeds a total 
of five whole states. Buying power that exceeds each of twenty- 


two states! 


This ability to buy goods is all the more remarkable since this 
section is only 40% of the area of the Carolinas. It shows the 
economic progress that has come with manufacturing develop- 


ment and industrial growth. 


MANUFACTURERS here find ad- 
vantages they cannot find elsewhere— 
all elements of low production cost 
meeting at a common focal point, 
and effecting production economies 
that equal a substantial extra divi- 
dend on a year’s operations. 


Facts, based on the actual cost data 
of plants in operation here, have 
proved the case to the satisfaction 
of manufacturers from many old, 
highly industrialized parts of the 
country. So well were the facts 
proved to them that 72 have located 


Do you want the facts—detailed, explicit facts—about 
the industrial possibilities here, of particular advan- 


tage to your business? 


You will be interested in Piedmont Carolinas, Where 
Wealth Awaits You. Brief. Condensed. Full of data 


you can use. 


here during the last 12 months, 
many of them migrating from high- 
production-cost areas. 


Back of this influx of new enter- 
prises are economic forces that 
cannot be ignored: raw material re- 
sources, a steady supply of high class 
labor, power and transportation fa- 
cilities far above the average, legis- 
lation favorable to the development 
of manufacture, a bracing upland 
summer climate combined with mild 
winters, and living conditions that 
are unusually pleasant. 


Sent, without charge or obligation, to men responsible 
for executive management. Send for your copy—today. 


Address Industrial Department, Room 813, Mercantile 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. 





PLACE 
To LIVE and WORK 


Not only is Piedmont Carolinas 
a land of opportunity for the 
business man—it is, as well, a 
section noted for its unusually 
pleasant living conditions. 

Summer temperatures are equal 
to those of Pennsylvania, with its 
Poconos and Alleghanies. The 
Berkshires and Catskills have 
their counterparts in bracing up- 
land sections of the Blue Ridge. 


Cities are uncrowded, with fine 
schools and every modern com- 
fort. Life is neighborly and friend- 
ly. In addition, the recreation 
centers of the Carolinas are ac- 
cessible in a few hours over 
splendid roads— the mountains, 
the seashore, the sandhills, where 
hunting, fishing, sports and golf 
are world renowned. 
























DUKE POWER COMPANY 


{ OWNERS OF SOUTHERN POWER COMPANY, SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY & ALLIED INTERESTS } 
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our only 


HANCE 
this side of the Atlantic 





HE only resort in all Amer- 
ica where you may enjoy the 
advantages of the great water- 
ing places of Europe: that is 
the Glen Springs. For here in 


a thousand acres of fragrant 
pines bordering the beautiful 
Seneca Lake you'll find radio- 
active mineral waters—and the 
only natural Nauheim brine 
baths this side of the Atlantic! 
Here, too, are facilities for all 
outdoor sports. Golf on one of 
the sportiest courses in the state 
—tennis on hard fast courts. 
Music, of course, and dancing. 
Meals carefully prepared—our 
own private dairy and poultry 
farms. Above all, here are 
specialists who plan your rest, 
who will regulate diet, exercise, 
sleep, if you wish it. Come up 
this month. Now in early spring 
you can build new vigor for 
months to come. And you'll 
return feeling fitter, keener— 
readier for business and social 
cares than you have ever felt 
before! Write for illustrated 
booklets to Wm. M. Leffingwell, 
Pres., WatkinsGlen, New York. 


GLEN SpRINGS 





THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 














head ScreENcE in Time, March 12. This item 
referred to a quake shock at “dreadfully hot 
Bakersfield,” and seemed to imply that a series 
of mild shocks felt here about ten days ago was 
a fulfillment of a prophecy of Prof. Willis of 
Stanford for earthquake at Los Angeles. 

I have lived in Bakersfield seven years; my 
husband for 15. We are agreed that no matter 
how free the years might make us to wander, 
Bakersfield shall be our permanent headquarters. 
Bakersfield does have high summer temperatures 
but so has every other spot in this big state 
not right at the sea coast. Los Angeles, we 
think, is “dreadfully hot” in summer, because 
it is often sultry; Bakersfield has the dry clear 
air of its neighbor, the Mojave desert... . 

Out in the residence sections, we spend long 
summer afternoons on green lawns beneath deep- 
shading palm, pepper, eucalyptus and umbrella 
trees, the fragrance of summer all about us, and 
love the tonic warmth as one never could the 
sticky, muggy afternoons of the middle west, 
where I grew up. We keep our houses closed 
and cool and dark, and open them to the almost 
unfailing night breeze. We go cool and peace- 
fully to sleep—as one does not in July and 
August in Iowa—and long before morning we 
grope for blankets. 

From April, when the perfume of roses and 
orange blossoms is heavy in the night-shadowed 
streets, until September, when there is already a 
crisp tang in the air, we take long night rides 
through the black and silver of a moonlit coun- 
try-side. Five minutes from the city, in any of 
three directions, we ride among irrigated fields cf 
alfalfa or cotton, orchards of citrus or other 
fruits, emerald grape vines, whence a cool moist 
breath rises in the summer air... . 

THELMA B. MILLER 


(Mrs. Ross C. MILtEr) 


Bakersfield, Calif. 





Daily Manicure 
Sirs: 

I am forever “sold” on Time and await its 
arrival as eagerly as my Christmas presents but 
the article in the March 12 issue with reference 
to Mrs. Eddy’s love of dress and her daily 
manicure is out of place. I see no earthly rea- 
son for her going about in sackcloth and ashes 
and as for clean nails 7 was brought up to 
expect that in any lady. 

RatpH M. MEars 

Charleston, W. Va. 


—oO—— 


Statler Ladies 
Sirs: 

... Recently, a Detroit newstand-buyer 
of Time wrote you in gloating terms, told how 
he gave your publication publicity by calling 
for his copy at the magazine stand here at the 
Statler Hotel, in a loud voice, and that when the 
girl attendant handed him a copy of the Hearst 
Times, he spelled it out for her in a loud voice. 
There seems to be no reason for such blatant, 
goat-like manners. If he used such manners in 
ordering a copy of Liberty, or Snappy Stories, 
it could be understood, but not with Time. 
Furthermore, I have been buying magazines and 
newspapers at the local stand in the Statler for 
many months, and never have I found it neces- 
sary to bellow or spell the name of the publica- 
tion desired, as the intelligence of the young 
ladies employed there is high enough to make 
ill-advised such loudness. 

GeorcE O. HocketT? 

Detroit, Mich. 





Father & Son 
Sirs: 

The other evening as I sat in my study, there 
was a commotion and my oldest son came into 
the room with a hip, hip, hurrah! 

Quickly he explained: ‘Just received a free 
copy of Time and it’s wonderful. Please read 
it Dad.” 

I was in the midst of reading Emil Ludwig’s 
Napoleon, but a request from my boy (14% 
years of age) could not be ignored. 

I read it thoroughly, with an analytical eye. 
I was proud that my boy should have picked 
out such a publication as Time. He showed that 
his education had not been neglected and was 
bearing wonderful fruit. I waited for the next 
episode. 

“Dad, Time has a special offer for $1 and 


I would like to take advantage of it, but I am 
somewhat financially embarrassed.” 

“Well, my Boy, if such is the case I am 
willing to meet you half way.” So we shook 
hands on the bargain. I sent a check. 

He is now paying me off at the rate of roc 
a week for 5 weeks. 

We now have had two copies and my son and 
I have set apart one hour in the week to diag- 
nose, digest, analyze as well as make a resume 
of each week’s issue. 

I just wonder if you will publish these few 
lines in your coming issue, so that a few other 
fathers and sons will make Time a connecting 
link between their passing youth and the com- 
ing manhood. 

Davip E. Sotow 

New York, N. Y. 

a ee 
Post Hoc Ergo Propter Hoc 
Sirs: 

Just a word as to what I think of Time. 
... For one thing, it’s brief but complete; 
it covers the field adequately without the ver- 
bosity of a reporter who is being paid by the 
column. Again, it is surprising: the first week 
it came on Saturday, the next week on Sunday, 
this ;week on Monday and thus it leaves me 
wondering what day it will come next week. 
Finally, it brings good luck. The day after re- 
ceiving my first copy, I, for the first time in 
my life discovered a pearl (not, unfortunately, 
a pearl of great price, but nevertheless a pearl) 
in an oyster. By using the post hoc, ergo prop- 
ter hoc argument which is so popular today, 
might we not say that Time brought me a pearl? 

I could go on at some length, expanding on 
the virtues of Trme, but, believing that brevity 
is the soul of wit, I hesitate to lay myself open 
to charges of being a half-wit, therefore I hasten 
to the end, adding only that I am convalescing 
after an attack of encephalitic paralysis and 
TimE has materially aided in keeping my dispo- 
sition bearable for my family. 

Dona_p V. HENDERSON 

Livingston, Tex. 

ra 
In Memoriam 
Sirs: 

I am bothering you again, but when I come 
upon such a magnificent thing as I just have, 
I must inform you. 

The following is copied from an In Memoriam 
in the Detroit Free Press of March 15, 1928. 
I cannot send you the actual notice for it is 
securely pasted in my notebook; but I will swear 
for its authenticity: 

In MEmorIAM 


In Memory of Julius Caesar, who died 1972 
years ago today. Gone but not forgotten. 
H. K. Armen. 


That is the most tremendous satire that I have 
ever come upon; it is stupendous. One would 
expect that Swift had returned to life for a 
brief moment, or at least Lewis Carroll (and, 
of course, Alice with him). 

It may have been a common jokesmith, but 
the glory still remains. 

Wm. K. Lomason 

University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

—— ¢-—_—_ 
Lindbergh Week 
Sirs: 

Mayor John C. Lodge, of Detroit, recently 
issued a proclamation calling for Aviation Week 
this year to be set April 14-20 and at the same 
time suggested that other localities join Detroit 
in observing this week. He agreed with’ me in 
a recent letter that the week beginning May 20 
would be more appropriate inasmuch as it would 
then include the date of the most heroic feat of 
our day—aeronautical or otherwise—Lindbergh’s 
flight to Paris. 

“Lindbergh” is a synonym for aviation, the 
meaning of which is much more readily under- 
stood by the youth of today, therefore why have 
an Aviation Week at all? Why not make it 
“Lindbergh Week” so that the tie between this 
hero’s name and aviation mdy never be severed? 

Everyone recognizes that Lindy’s flight has in- 
stilled greater enthusiasm in aviation than any 
other single thing, therefore nothing could be 
more fitting than to designate the week May 


20-26 as his week. 
Evan W. Ost 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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This windshield 





Facts about TRIPLEX 


1—In England Triplex has been used 
for 13 years—as a result there are 
very few injuries from flying glass. 

2—The worth of Triplex has been 
proved over a long period of time 
—13 years abroad. 


3—It cannot shatter —this means that 
it cannot fly or cut even in the sever- 
est accident. 

4—Often it will not even crack ata 
shock that will shatter ordinary plate 
glass into fragments. 


5—It may crack in a severe accident but 
that is all. Cuts cannot result from it. 

6—It is a clear vision glass—no wires 
in it. 

7—Already installed in thousands of 
cars in America. 





Triplex 


—THE GLASS THAT 
WILL NOT SHATTER 






cannot be shattered 


i an amazing discovery. Glass that cannot be shattered— 
or splintered. Glass as brilliantly clear and flawless as plate 


lass—vyet free from the danger that accompanies ordinar 
g y g P y 


plate glass. 


It’s a known fact that when accidents do occur, flying or splin- 


tered glass causes the majority of personal injuries. 


Now science has taken this risk out of motoring. With 
modern four wheel brakes, standard bodies, stronger steel where 
strength must be, your car needs only this final touch to make 


it a safe vehicle for those dearest to you. 


THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA, INC, 
Hoboken Terminal, Hoboken, N. J. In Canada: W.E. Phillips Co., Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
In England: The Triplex Safety Glass Co., Ltd., Piccadilly, London 


YoucanhaveTRIPLEXnow. THE TRIPLEX SAFETY GLASS CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, INC, 


Just mail the coupon or ask Hoboken Terminal, Hoboken, N. J. 


your dealer. You do not have 

to wait to buyanewcar. Trip- GENTLEMEN : Without obligation on my part, please mail me 
lex is now available for your the facts about Triplex—the glass that will not shatter. 

present car. The old glass 

may be removed and Triplex Name 

installed in its place—ata 
pricenegligiblewhenthe Business Address_—— 
fact of additional safety is 

considered. Dale Cl Calc MOG Gl ee YORE 
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Distinction with Conventence 


The Lincoln Convertible Sedan responds to 
an increasing preference for the distinctive 


by combining in this original body type 
(by Dietrich) the merits of both the open 
and closed car. 

When desired as an open car, the glass in 
the doors may be lowered or used as side 
windshields—also, the partition between 
the compartments may be lowered out of 
sight or used as a tonneau windshield. No 
open car could protect so well against 


the rush of air at the mile-a-‘minute pace. 

The balanced excellence of Lincoln pro- 
vides instant acceleration—flashing speed— 
and the ease and safety of perfect control 
—qualities of performance so necessary 
today on crowded highways and in fast city 
traffic. 

In this body type a foremost coach builder 
has created distinction worthy of the Lincoln 
chassis—and, at the same time, a versatile 
car of double usefulness and convenience. 


PLAC OLN MOTOA. CO MPA H.Y 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Lincoln cars range in price from $4600 to $7300, completely equipped, at Detroit 


FORD RESOURCES SAFEGUARD YOUR LINCOLN INVESTMENT 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ Considerably annoyed by the Senate’s 
tiansparently political refusal to confirm 
his reappointment of John Jacob Esch to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
President Coolidge made no haste to se- 
lect a substitute for Mr. Esch. Reports 
got about that the President’s annoyance 
had carried him so far that he would over- 
ride the Senate’s vote and give Mr. Esch 
a recess appointment. Experts pondered 
the legality of such a move. The I. C. C., 
perhaps at the President’s suggestion, re- 
tained Mr. Esch in a private capacity, to 
advise with it on unfinished business with 
which he is familiar. 
@ Appointments which President Cool- 
idge did make during the week and sent to 
the Senate for confirmation included: 

Frank Clark of Miami, Fla., for the 
vacancy left by Edward Prentiss Costi- 
gan, resigned, on the Federal Tariff Com- 
mission ; 

Edwin B. Parker of Texas, to succeed 
himself on the Mixed Claims Commission ; 

Dr. Ralph Gregg, to be assistant chief 
oi the U. S. Public Health Service. 
@ The Senate having voted for Federal 
operation of Muscle Shoals, and the House 
having scrapped in Committee all bills 
providing alternative treatment, President 
Coolidge let it be known that he was a 
bitter-end proponent of the plan to lease 
Muscle Shoals for operation by private 
interests. .. . More visibly due for a 
veta was any revenue act providing a tax 
cut greater than $225,000,000. A direct 
message from the President to Congress 
urged favorable action on Secretary Mel- 
lon’s plan for helping Austria to raise a 
$100,000,000 rehabilitation loan by sub- 
oidinating liens taken by the U. S. for 
prior Austrian loans. . . . The President 
also urged Congress to vote $200,000 for 
submarine safety research, and to author- 
ize the beginning of work on the two 
dirigibles already planned for the Navy. 
@ “The number of children who have 
been injured and killed by automobiles is 
deplorable,” said President Coolidge, con- 
tributing his voice to a crusade by Wash- 
ington newspapers for “sane” driving in 
the Capital. The American Road Builders 
Association last week reported that auto- 
mobiles killed 26,618 persons in 1927; 
maimed 798,700. 
€ John Coolidge, home from Amherst for 
aster, entertained his college-mates Jack 
Hills and Edward Young in a manner they 
will not soon forget, as White House 
guests. . . . Mrs. Coolidge left Washing- 
ton to go to Northampton, Mass., where 
her 78-year-old mother, Mrs. Lemira 
Goodhue long ill, was reported to be “in 
a critical condition.” 


Pre-Convention 


Mr. Coolidge. ‘Three weeks ago, a 
Republican committee at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
adopted a resolution setting forth that 
Calvin Coolidge had advanced the U. S. 
materially, intellectually, morally; that he 
had been “a factor for good” internation- 
ally; that his wisdom and _ beneficence 
should not be interrupted and that, there- 
fore, Calvin Coolidge was requested “to 
waive his personal preference and con- 
sent to continue . . .” 

When this resolution reached the White 
House last week, the political air was full 
of similar sentiments, expressed for vari- 
ous reasons by Republican statesmen in 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, New York, Massa- 
chusetts. Unlike the Wyoming statesmen, 
however, the others were not dignifying 
their admiration for President Coolidge 
by formal petitions to him. For example, 
in Chicago, Mayor William Hale (“Big 
Bill”) Thompson was frankly borrowing 
the Coolidge virtues as window-dressing 
for a campaign in behalf of discredited 
Governor Len Small. 

So President Coolidge sent an answer 
to Wyoming, in a certain way. He told 
his secretary what to say, and let the sec- 
retary sign the letter. This procedure, 
after “I do not choose” (August) and 
“My wishes will be respected” (Decem- 
ber), seemed intended to show that the 
Everlasting Nay had now become a mat- 
ter of office routine. Secretary Sanders 
wrote: “The President directs me to say 
that he must decline to grant the request 
of the committee.” 

But the “Coolidge-anyway” movement 
continued, anyway. 

Mr. Hoover. Candidate Hoover last 
week made his first campaign speech. It 
was so brief, so quiet that only one news- 
paper (the New York World) heard about 
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it until the next day. It was in Washing- 
ton, at a banquet which the 80-odd U. S. 
Representatives invited were asked to 
keep secret. It took the form of a bow, 
some thanks, an exhortation to keep fight- 
ing and a promise to vindicate the fight- 
ers’ choice. Representative Dyer of Mis- 
souri enlivened the evening with a verit- 
able placing-in-nomination speech, but of 
greater significance was a statement by 
Campbell Bascom Slemp, astute Virginian. 
Mr. Slemp, onetime (1923-25) private sec- 
retary to President Coolidge and until that 
evening known as an outstanding “Cool- 
idge-anyway” man, confessed to personal 
Hooverism and virtually promised the 
hitherto uninstructed Virginia delegation 
(15 strong). Also, since Mr. Slemp’s tal- 
ent for delegate-charming is aimost fabu- 
lous, and since he had just returned from 
a Southern tour, observers were inclined 
to credit Hooverism with the week’s chief 
forward march. 

Mr. Reed. Having roused the South- 
west, stirred the Midwest and harangued 
the Kentucky Legislature, Candidate Reed 
last week set forth for fresh adventures in 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Wisconsin. 
After those States, he said, he would visit 
Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, Mississippi, 
Alabama, South Carolina, Georgia, New 
York. He said he was sure people were 
glad he had revived a method of campaign- 
ing that was “good enough for Abraham 
Lincoln.” A Reed campaign fund was be- 
gun by his Missouri friends. The slogan: 
“A Dollar a Man.” 

Mr. Robinson. To the great regret of 
the W. C. T. U., the Democratic State 
Committee of Arkansas last week chose, 
but did not instruct, the 22 delegates who 
will cast Arkansas’ 18 nominating votes. 
Smith supporters cheered, hoping that the 
Committee’s neutrality meant that Candi- 
date Smith would get these delegates 
quietly at the proper time. In Washington, 
however, Senators Robinson and Caraway 
cf Arkansas both voiced doubts that Ar- 
kansas could be pro-Smith. Senator Rob- 
inson took pains to explain that he was 
rot going to play favorite-son-in-the-man- 
ger. Democrats wondered what it meant 
when following these occurrences Senator 
Robinson went to Manhattan to dine with 
William Gibbs McAdoo (proponent of 
Candidate Walsh), Samuel W. Fordyce 
(campaign manager for Candidate Reed) 
and that inscrutable power of the Democ- 
racy, Bernard Mannes Baruch. 

“Slick Tricks.” In Kansas City, Mo., 
host city of the G. O. P. convention, the 
dominant newspaper is the Star, profess- 
edly independent but usually Republican. 
Last fortnight the Star published an edi- 
torial advising its guests how to act after 
they reach town. “Slick tricks won’t 
work,” said the Star. “Clever political 
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manipulation would arouse only resent- 
ment. The country will not stand for an- 
other nomination made privately at 2 
o’clock in the morning, with the name of 
the hotel changed from Blackstone to 
Muehlebach.”’ 


THE CABINET 
“Not So Grave” 


Secretary of Labor James John Davis 
began a fresh week’s work by journeying 
up to the Senate with something it had 
been expecting from him. Handing some 
papers to Vice President Dawes, he ex- 
plained that they contained a report on 
unemployment in the U. S. as requested 
lately in the maiden speech of Senator 
Wagner of New York (Time March 12). 
With the air of a man patting a pretty 
good bond on the back Secretary Davis 
said that while unemployment is “seri- 
ous” it is “not so extensive or so grave as 
the estimates which have been generally 
circulated.” 

The figure “circulated” by Senator 
Wagner was 4,000,000 workers out of 
work. Secretary Davis’ figure was 1,874,- 
050. This figure which included volun- 
tary idleness (coal strikers etc.) had been 
arrived at by subtracting the estimated 
number of persons now earning wages and 
salaries, from the number of earners in 
1925, a year not noted for unemployment. 
Making no allowance for an increase in 
this U. S. working population since 1925, 
the figures suggested that for each worker 
now out of a job, there are 12 that have 
jobs. 

Factors mentioned as having contrib- 
uted to a current “shrinkage of employ- 
ment” were the Mississippi and New Eng- 
land floods, Florida’s hurricane, the bi- 
tuminous “disturbance,” temporary fac- 
tory shut-downs. 
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F iscal March 


Secretary Mellon celebrated his 74th 
birthday last week by calling on his friend 
President Coolidge. Birthday festivities 
consisted of a handshake, laconic felicita- 
tions, a long conference on the tax-reduc- 
tion situation. Leaving the White House, 
Secretary Mellon declined to divulge what 
he and the President had decided was to be 
the Treasury’s specific recommendation to 
the Senate Finance Committee when the 
latter begins hearings on the House’s tax 
bill next week. He said only that tax pay- 
ments in the first quarter of 1928 seemed 
so far to justify the Treasury’s original 
estimates of the surplus, and the tax cut 
it would make possible this year. 

As nearly as the Treasury Department 
could tell last week, the month’s tax col- 
lections would total some $515,000,000, 
or a little more than for the corresponding 
quarter last year. But the nature of these 
returns was such as to predict diminishing 
returns in the remaining quarters of the 
year. Individual incomes appeared to 
have risen in the past year, while corpora- 
tion incomes dropped off. Corporations 
had evidently increased their dividends. 
Private individuals, attracted by high 


prices, had taken their securities out of 
deposit and sold them at larger: profits. 
Thus, while the U. S. Treasury surplus of 
$252,000,000 estimated for fiscal 1929 
(beginning July 1) would probably be 
realized, the 1930 surplus, upon which tax 
reduction also depends, was less predict- 
able. 

From the estimated $252,000,000 sur- 
plus Secretary Mellon last autumn sub- 
tracted a $25,000,000 reserve fund, and 
told Congress that a $225,000,000 tax cut 
would be safe if Congress would keep 
closely to the Treasury’s budget figures. 
Up to last week Congress had already 
gone $25,000,000 beyond the budget fig- 
ures, and still had to make a flood-controi 
outlay of perhaps $40,000,000. From 
these facts Treasury experts predicted 
that a tax cut surely no greater than $225,- 
000,000, perhaps of only $220,000,000, 
perhaps of no more than $180,000,000, and 
perhaps no tax cut at all, would be recom- 
mended instead of the $289,000,000 tax 
cut voted before Christmas by the House, 
and since delayed by the Senate. 


THE CONGRESS 
The House Week 
Work Done. Last week, the U. S. 


Representatives : 

@ Adopted a conference report on the 
radio bill. 

@, Debated a bill appropriating $369,190,- 
737 to run the Navy Department, includ- 
ing monies to build cruisers, airplanes and 
dirigibles authorized prior to the new, half- 
voted Big Navy program. 

@ Voted down the Burton bill to increase 
the personnel of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

@ Flew with Col. Lindbergh (see p. 9). 


—— 
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The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. 
Senators: 
q@ Adjourned for a day out of respect 
for the late Senator Ferris (see below). 
@ Passed Senator Caraway’s bill requir- 
ing Federal judges to submit their charges 
in writing to juries before the closing 
arguments of counsel. 
@, Wrangled about the Oil Scandal (see 
CORRUPTION ). 
@ Debated and finally adopted the con- 
ference report on the radio bill calling for 
“equitable” wave, wattage and time as- 
signments; sent the bill to President Cool- 
idge. 
@ Passed a resolution ordering the arrest 
of Thomas W. Cunningham of Philadel- 
phia, friend of Senator-suspect Vare, for 
refusal to answer questions on campaign 
funds. ; 

—_——o— 


Michigan Seat 


Few people would have difficulty in 
naming a Senator from Michigan. James 
Couzens does not hide his person and his 
opinions beneath many bushels of reticence 
or modesty. But the name of the other 
Senator from Michigan? The slender, 
slightly stooped man of 75, with snow- 
white hair and academic features? The 


venerable schoolteacher who beat out 
Henry Ford as Michigan’s “favorite son” 
ac the National Democratic Convention 
four years ago? He joined his colleague 
on the front pages of the newspapers last 
week. While Senator Couzens was peev- 
ishly demanding Secretary Mellon’s resig- 
nation, Senator Woodbridge Nathan Fer- 
ris, twice elected “good gray governor” of 
Michigan (1913-16) and first Democrat 
to be sent to the Senate from that State in 
70 years—quietly, unostentatiously died of 
pneumonia. 

Though he was one of its least con- 
spicuous members, Senator Ferris’ death 
made a difference of two votes in the Sen- 
ate. The Democrats lost him and the Re- 
publicans stood to gain a seat when his 
successor was appointed by Republican 
Governor Frederick W. Green of Michi- 
gan. 

Much-predicted for the appointment 
was Joseph Warren Fordney of Saginaw, 
Mich., oldtime U. S. Representative (1899- 
1923), famed for his high-tariff record as 
chairman of the House Ways & Means 
Committee (1919-23). Looming as com- 
petitors for the seat in the primaries and 
election were two former governors of 
Michigan, Albert E. Sleeper of Bad Axe, 
and Chase S. Osborn of Sault Ste. Marie; 
one judge, Ira W. Jayne of Detroit; and 
Editor Arthur H. Vandenberg of the 
Grand Rapids Herald. 


A propos Senator Ferris’ death, the 
Senate’s medical member, flowery Cope- 
land of New York, commented on the fact 
that 34 Senators have died “in harness” 
within the past dozen years. ‘Probably 
every one of them had his life shortened 
by the frightful conditions of the cham- 
ber. One only needs to look over the Sen- 
ate in session to know that this thermos 
bottle is still doing deadly work to the 
health, strength and comfort of Senators.” 

A plan has long been afoot to move the 
Senate chamber 4o feet north, so that it 
could have windows. Now, flanked by 
corridors and offices in the heart of the 
Senate wing of the Capitol, its ventilation 
is indirect save through flat, inadequate 
skylights. 

—_o— 


Workers’ Lobby 


A parade of 2,000 men and women 
formed one morning last week below Cap- 
itol Hill and plodded grimly up it. Defy- 
ing policemen, swarming into the House 
Office Building, they engulfed the caucus 
room where some Congressmen were about 
to hold a hearing on a bill. Neither anarch- 
ists nor Anti-Salooners, these lobbyists 
were white-collar workers in the Govern- 
ment—meek, long-suffering, driven to 
desperation (they said) by “genteel pov- 
erty.” They told stories of death by star- 
vation, of “coffin and graveyard” clubs, of 
collections for funerals—by-products of 
life on $1,200 per year. The House Civil 
Service Committee, to which they protesti- 
fied, was considering, among other pay 
raises, the establishment of $1,500 as a 
minimum wage for any Federal fulltime 
job. This increase the marchers favored. 
But one man, Clerk Edwin Evans of the 
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General Accounting Office, cried out: “I 
am opposed ... though I stand alone 
among the 60,000 Government workers in 
Washington.” His points were that the 
Welch bill, containing the $300 minimum 
increase, would benefit the least needy 
workers the most; that it would keep 
young married women in Federal jobs, in- 
stead of efficient bachelors and spinsters. 

In the House, Wisconsin’s Berger, lone 
Socialist, introduced a bill to raise the 
minimum Federal wage to $2,000. The 
Committee pondered. 


Y 








Lone Lobbyist 


As ambitious a bit of lobbying as was 
ever accomplished in Washington was 
efiected last week by a tall, unique young 
man famed for his blond hair, loneliness 
and lack of ignoble motives. The actual 
lobbying, which usually consists in more 
or less furtive arguments by adroit advo- 
cates in the corridors and committee rooms 
of Congress, in this case took place at 
Bolling Field, far away from Capitol Hill. 
The lobbyist was Col. Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh and his sole argument was an 
airplane. He took several score of Con- 
gressmen up for a fly. It seemed unlikely 
that any of them would ever thereafter 
vote against any air law that may be en- 
dorsed by Lobbyist Lindbergh. 

Two of the House’s four ladies, Mrs. 
Edith Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts and 
Mrs. Katherine Langley of Kentucky, 
were among the first passengers. William 
I’. McCracken Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Air, was the master of 
ceremonies who ushered them into the 
cabin of a huge Fokker transport plane 
belonging to the Army. Lobbyist Lind- 
bergh sat at the controls smiling. He 
taxied the length of the muddy field twice, 
then swooped the legislators around over 
Washington for a quarter-hour. 

Though Lobbyist Lindbergh had invited 
all of Congress, only two Senators pre- 
sented themselves at the field the first day 
—Maine’s engaging Hale and Connecti- 
cut’s meticulous Bingham, who, like Gov- 
ernor Trumbull of Connecticut, is himself 
a flier. 

From the House, however, a swarm of 
Representatives turned up, many with 
their eager wives and ecstatic children. 
After three trips, a valve failed in the big 
l’okker. Lobbyist Lindbergh changed to 
a Douglass transport plane and for three 
days continued his practical propagandiz- 
ig. 

Many were the women, young and old, 
and men, too, who tried to look like Con- 
gressmen’s relatives. One impostor ac- 
tually succeeded in looking like Represent- 
ative Parks of Arkansas, and was taken 
aloft. 

Among the visitors at the field on the 
third day was a distinguished old gentle- 
man so bundled up in his greatcoat that 
few bystanders recognized him at first. 
He got out of his automobile and hurried 
over to watch the Lobbyist take off with a 
fiesh load. Smiling like a boy, stepping 
quickly with excitement, the old gentle- 
man looked as though he wanted to fly too. 
But he was not asked and it was not until 
he took off his hat to shake off mud and 


gravel whirled up by the Lobbyist’s pro- 
pellers, that newsgatherers spotted him as 
87-year-old Oliver Wendell Holmes, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
He walked back to his car, where his wife 
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. got gravel in his hat. 


Was waiting and exclaimed: “It was thril- 
ling! Simply thrilling!” 

Of the 531 members of Congress some 
250 Representatives and a score of Sena- 
tors flew. Observers watched to see how 
Congress would deal with Representative 
Furlow’s bill providing a separate promo- 
tion list and “just” pay for the Army Air 
Corps, for which Col. Lindbergh has 
spoken. 


ARMY & NAVY 


In Hongkong 

Artillery roared one day last week 
around the mud-banks that embrace Kow- 
loon Bay, in answer to a saluting salvo 
from the U. S. S. Pittsburgh, steaming in. 


It was Diplomat-Admiral Mark Lambert. 


Bristol, commander of U. S. naval forces 
in the Far East, arriving to pay Hongkong 
the first visit of his current assignment. 
After a week in British Hongkong, he 
meant to proceed 100 miles up the Canton 
River to Canton to investigate the South 
China “situation.” At the proper moment, 
Hongkong’s Governor, Sir Cecil Clementi, 
entertained Admiral Bristol & aides with a 
state dinner. Admiral Bristol repaid with 
a Pittsburgh repast. 


HEROES 
The Lindbergh Saga 


Last week the New York Times and the 
New York Herald-Tribune tried to solve 
the Lindbergh saga. 

Retirement. Lieut. Lester J. Maitland 
in the Herald-Tribune said that Col. 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh “is through. 
... Most of all, he wants to see his old 
friends and sit quietly with those who 








have been his pals.” Russell Owen in the 
Times said that he is not through, that he 
is merely going to stop making public ap- 
pearances. He will go to San Diego, Calif., 
to inspect a plane that is being built for 
him (see p. 28). Perhaps he is pondering 
another spectacular flight, said Mr. Owen. 
All this is not very consistent, and the 
conclusion is that no man, not even Col. 
Lindbergh, knows what he is going to do. 

Fortune. From prizes, newspaper arti- 
cles, the book We, salaries, Mr. Owen 
estimated that Col. Lindbergh must be 
worth $337,000, and may be worth as 
much as $400,000, but certainly not 
$1,000,000 as rumored. 


Irritation. Lieut. Maitland told of Col. 
Lindbergh’s entertainment at a Long Island 
country club. “A plump matron rushed 
across the room to his table, flung her arms 
about his neck and kissed him. 

“*T just had to kiss you,’ she gushed, 
‘for I have a boy of my own who says he’s 
going to be an aviator like you when he 
grows up.’ 

“Colonel Lindbergh rose with a sudden- 
ness which disconcerted her and threatened 
the stability of the table. He and his party 
started to make their way to their cars. 
On the way a bevy of young women sur- 
rounded Colonel Lindbergh, who was res- 
cued from their clutches with some diffi- 
culty by his companions.” 

In Washington, D. C., a young man 
rushed up the street, put his hand on Col. 
Lindbergh’s shoulder, cried: “There, I 
touched him.” 

“Lindbergh flushed angrily and drew 
away. For a moment I [ Maitland] thought 
he would strike the man. After a struggle 
with himself he regained his well-known 
composure and we walked away.” 

Bruises, etc. Col. Lindbergh does not 
read the newspapers. He often has black 
and blue spots on his back, caused by 
mauling crowds. At first, he had difficulty 
in getting money for his transatlantic 
flight. “He even went to the makers of a 
famous cigaret and asked them to finance 
the flight to Paris in a plane bearing the 
name of their cigaret.” So said Lieut. 
Maitland. 











Investigator 


By some channel of friendship or fi- 
nance, Personality, six-months-old pet 
magazine of potent Publisher Frank Nel- 
son Doubleday, obtained, and last week 
brought to light, excerpts from the child- 
ish diary of a puny boy who, born 69 
years ago, was destined to grow strapping 
strong, fearlessly articulate and world- 
famed as Theodore Roosevelt. 

The excerpts, from a year when ten- 
year-old Theodore was traveling with his 
parents, included the following: 

“1869 May 29th Liverpool 

“We all went with our cousins to South- 
port and had a ride on donkeys. We had 
great fun for they galloped so funnily and 
it was so nice. In jumping over a fence I 
cut my leg a good deal.” 

“1869 June 8th Edinburg 

“Bamie Mama, Papa and I went to 
Abbotsford in the cars. We saw his 
(Scott’s) clothes, study rooms, roman 
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pots and petrified things and amour and 
curiousities and went.” 
“1869 June 25th London 
“We went to the zoological garden in 
the morning and to riding school in the 
afternoon. I have a tendency to head- 
aches. I had a socialble time with mama 
and papa.” 
“July 15th belgium 
“A walk round Antwerp. The names, 
The Courrier Perret, Conie, Ellie and I. 
“We had received a message from Papa 
tc Perret to tell him to take us to a park 
where we could play on the grass but he 
would not understand us and took us 
down to the rivers band where there is 
nothing but stone. After a great deal of 
talking he took us to the Botanical gar- 
dens. At there we had a bad time at the 
first part but finelly we had a game.” 
“July 16th Hauge 1869 
“We went to the museum where we saw 
a great many chinese things such as 
weapons, crockery and also models. We 
saw the jacket in which the Prince of 
Orange was killed and maney other things. 
We then drove through a park to the sum- 
mer palace which was very Elegant and 
we saw the queen. After dinner we saw 
the winter palace (magnificent but cold) 
and a bazar and a shop. This is the first 
city that has horse cars in it.” 
“Sunday 1869 August 1st Sunday 
“T took a walk all around the town in- 
vestigating maters and petted a beautiful 
black pussey who as soon as I went away 
would run after me untill I peted her. I 
saw a sculptor shop. Learnt bible verses. 
We then played with boats on a pond with 
the commerce of stones for myself... .” 
“Ouchey August 3d 1869 
“We went to the castle of Chilon by 
steam and row boat. We saw the gloomey 
dungeons where the prisoners of yore were 
kept. We saw Lord Byrons name. The 
place where the prisoners. were kept the 
night before they were hung. The place 
where hung. The modern baracks and 
prisons. We saw the prison where Boulden 
was kept and the stone worn away by his 
footsteps.” 
“September 12 
“We went to church in the morning and 
in the afternoon we went to the villa 
Colata. I strayed from the rest and now 
in the wood around the villa Colata, which 
is on Lake Como with no sound save the 
waterfall and the Italian breeze on my 
cheek. I all alone am writing my journal.” 
“Sept 15 
“Let the aniverserry of the morning of 
the day as one of the greatest humilia- 
tions and losses of my life. I lost my 
watch to day. We first went down the 
lake. Then to Milan in the cars. At 
Milan we did all we could to recover my 
watch but it was useless.” 
“September 18 
“To Venice by railway ... read a 
novel (I suppose we have read 50 since 
we left America)... .” 
“Sept 26 (Sunday ) 
“T was sick of the Asthma last night. 
I sat up for 4 successive hours and Papa 
made me smoke a cigar.” 
“October 15th 
“T was rubbed so hard on the chest this 
morning that the blood came out... . 


We all went to a picture gallery. The prin- 
cipal pictures were “The Sixteen Madon- 
na” and “La Notte” both of which I was 
disappointed in but they were beautiful.” 
“November 8th 

“At supper Mama laughed at me a great 





T. Roosevett, AET. 10 


“We saw the gloomey dungeons where the 
prisoners of yore... .” 


deal and made fun of me because I always 
say “pretty Papa, Pretty Mama and made 
me feel (and I feel now) verry cut and 
ashamed of myself and I dont feel natural 
though Mama and Papa both tryed to 
make it up when they saw what she had 
done.” j 
“November 22 
“In the evening mama showed me the 
portrait of Eidieth Carow and her face 
stired up in me homesickness and longings 
for the past which will come again never, 
alack, never.’* 
“1869 Dec. 7th Niece. 
“We saw a brutal conveyance of lambs. 
They were tied by the legs and swung 
across a donkeys back. We saw also a 
young vilain who swung a poor animal 
round. After dinner, Ellie and I went out 
for a walk. I bought a beautiful piece of 
christal for a memento.” 
“Dec. 17th 1869 
“We saw St. John the Baptists chapel 
where no woman was allowed to enter be- 
cause Herrodeus had had his head cut off. 
I saw a thing supposed to be his coffin and 
the chaine with which they said he was 
bound. I may mention it was quite new.” 
“Jan. 4th 1870 
“T went out and was given by Papa 
what in my wildest dreams I had never 
thought to have a Roman vase and coin! 
Just think of it!!! 
“Jan. 31st Rome 1870 
“T went to Dickeys house and then we 
met Ellie on the Pinchen. . . . Dinner. 
Went out and played with a lot of Dick- 
eys. We saw the Pope and we walked 
along and he extended his hand to me and 
I kissed it!! hem!! hem!! 





*In 1886, “Eidieth Carow” (Edith 
Carow) married Theodore Roosevelt. 


Kermit 


“March 17 1870 Paris 
“We saw the Emperour. My boat went 
swell and having a little boat attached to 
it looked quite nicely. Papa had visitors 
to tea. 
“1870 March 23rd Paris 
“Took a short walk played with soldiers 
and then a horrid french boy came. We 
had a horrible time with him.” 
“May 25th 1870 
“This morning we saw land of America 
and swiftly coming on passed Sandey hook 
and went in to the bay. New York!!! 
Hip! Hurrah! What a bustle we had get- 
ing off. We met all our friends and had 
such a nice time.” 





Lost Jackson 3 


Before April 15, when they are sched- 
uled to unveil a bronze Andrew Jackson 
in Statuary Hall at the U. S. Capitol, 
Andrew Jackson IV wants to find Albert 
Marble Jackson, his brother. The latter 
vanished in 1925 after assisting Andrew 
Jackson IV in unveiling a Jackson statue 
in the Hall of Fame, Manhattan. 

The original Andrew Jackson was their 
great-granduncle and _ great-grand-foster- 
father. Children of his own Andrew Jack- 
son had none. But he adopted and named 
Andrew Jackson Jr. his dead wife’s sister’s 
son, descendant of Inventor Eli Whitney 
of cotton gin fame. The present Andrew 
Jackson, a Los Angeles realtor, and the 
missing Albert Marble Jackson, were 
brought up at “The Hermitage,” historic 
Jackson plantation near Nashville, Tenn. 
Before vanishing, reputedly by steamer to 
Europe, Albert Marble Jackson is thought 
to have disposed of valuable Jacksoniana 
from “The Hermitage”’. 


CORRUPTION 
Sides pouts 


Last week the Senate’s drilling into the 
Oil Scandal, having slipped momentarily 
from the firm, legalistic hand of Inquisi- 
tor Walsh, emitted several brief sidespouts 
more spectacularly stupid than significant. 

The slip began jast fortnight when In- 
quisitor Walsh let boyish Senator Nye go 
to Chicago to investigate what might be 
new evidence. Since Senator Nye is 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands, which is charged with the 
investigation, it was logical to entrust him 
with the errand. That it was unfortunate 
soon became apparent. The importance 
of his mission overcame him and he re- 
turned hinting breathlessly that his find- 
ings involved ‘‘a name that it would be 
criminal to mention until further investi- 
gation.” The name of Warren Gamaliel 
Harding soon leaked out. The Committee 
was reviewing the sale in 1923 of Presi- 
dent Harding’s Marion Star for a surpris- 
ing price. No bonds traceable to Harry 
Ford Sinclair were discovered in these rec- 
ords, however. Inquisitor Walsh deplored 
his young colleague’s prematurity. 

Also due to Senator Nye, the name of 
Justice Frederick Lincoln Siddons of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, by whom Sinclair was lately tried and 
sentenced for contempt of court, was 
momentarily dragged into the case, then 
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dropped when a mysterious package of 
“bonds” turned out to be Christmas cards. 

The spirit of error spread. In the 
Senate, the Republican Robinson, from 
politically malodorotis Indiana, arose and 
inquired if Harry F. Sinclair had not been 
a New York State horse-race commis- 
sioner from 1922 to 1925. Senator Nye 
jumped up and volunteered that it was 
his “understanding” that Sinclair had been 
“a very liberal contributor... in the 
campaign of 1920 at which Governor 
Smith was elected.” 

Inquisitor Walsh interrupted his young 
colleague and asked if he knew whereof 
he spoke. Senator Nye retorted that he 
did. Inquisitor Walsh, looking puzzled, sat 
down. Indiana’s Robinson, delighted, pro- 
ceeded to impugn Governor Smith and 
asked that he be hailed before the inquisi- 
tors. Inquisitor Walsh hastened to promise 
that no such action would be taken and 
to deplore the aspersions on Governor 
Smith’s reputation. 

The basis of Senator Nye’s “understand- 
ing” about a Smith-Sinclair relation turned 
out to be a letter he had just received 
from a casual Manhattan newsgatherer, 
one Charles T. White, who was forth- 
with discharged by his employers on 
he Republican New York Herald-Tribune. 
Records showed that Sinclair had never 
contributed to a Smith campaign fund, 
though in 1918 he gave $1,000 to New 
York County Democrats. In 1920, four 
years before the Oil Scandals broke, Gov- 
ernor Smith made Sinclair a racing com- 
missioner with a five-year term. In the 
1920 campaign Smith lost. These facts 
Governor Smith brought out in a blister- 
ing letter to Senator Nye, to whom and to 
Senator Robinson he wished “public hu- 
miliation” for reckless statements, “‘dema- 
gogic slander,” “infamous insinuations,” 
“outrageous conduct.” 

Senator Nye said he was satisfied with 
Governor Smith’s reply but then, his 
public face stinging sorely, he sat down 
to retort in kind. While he composed, the 
Senate’s attention was occupied by shrill- 
voiced Senator Couzens of Michigan, who 
thought he saw an opportunity to vent 
his own pet passion, hatred of Secretary 
Mellon. He introduced a resolution de- 
manding Mr. Mellon's resignation. The 
Mellon spokesman, Pennsylvania’s hag- 
gard Reed, defended his chief and the 
resolution was sidetracked. 

Then it was Senator Robinson’s turn 
again. He picked Governor Smith’s repri- 
mand to pieces, professing to find its lan- 
guage unstatesmanlike. Unfortunately for 
him, for Indiana and for the Senate’s 
order of business, Senator Robinson used 
the phrase “birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.” Upon this, like a vulture upon a 
dead pig, swooped Mississippi's Harrison, 
champion Democratic ironist. Rather 
tritely, in a vein on the level of his sub- 
ject, Senator Harrison dragged out all the 
dreadful exhibits of corruption recently 
exposed in Senator Robinson’s Klan- 
fouled political entourage. “ ‘Birds of a 
feather flock together.’ croaked Senator 
Harrison, over and over. Better men in 
hoth parties groaned when they realized 
how low the Senate had sunk. 


Senator Nye’s reply to Governor Smith 
breathed outraged dignity and further be- 
trayed his lack of self-control. Governor 
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“Birds of a feather. 


Smith, in his own anger, had identified 
Senator Nye with the “disgraceful” Re- 
publican party. This gave Senator Nye a 
chance to parade the fact, which everyone 
knows, that he is neither G. O. P. nor 
Democrat but a “Progressive” and as such 
no friend of Indiana’s Robinson. He re- 
hearsed his own record as an Oil Inquisi- 
tor, insinuated that Governor Smith had 
not done so nobly, insinuated that Gover- 
nor Smith had blocked Inquisitor Walsh’s 
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MIssIssipp1’s HARRISON 
... flock together!” 


presidential nomination by the Democrats 
in 1924 and supported John W. Davis “of 
the House of Morgan” instead; insinu- 
ated, finally, by an artful question, that 
Governor Smith’s “reticence” on the Oil 


Scandal may have been “attributable to 
the fact that Harry F. Sinclair was a mem- 
ber of your official family.” “I only re- 
gret,’ concluded young Senator Nye, “that 
you have seen fit to give aid and comfort 
to every scoundrel whose infamy has been 
exposed, by seeking to undermine public 
confidence in the fairness and impartiality 
of the Committee. . . . That is the status 
you now occupy, in my humble opinion, as 
the result of your unwarranted letter, with 
whatever ‘public humiliation’ it brings to 
yourself.” 

Governor Smith took his time replying 
to this outburst, but another fight sprang 
up before the week was out. In the Senate, 
Indiana’s Robinson went off on a wide tack 
to show that five onetime members of 
President Wilson’s cabinet had later en- 
tered the employ of Oilmen Sinclair and 
Doheny. It was the rankest sort of Sena- 
terial innuendo and included the smirking 
suggestion that Inquisitor Walsh had been 
an intimate of Doheny’s. Stalwart 38- 
year-old Senator Tydings of Maryland 
chewed hard on his chewing gum until Sen- 
ator Robinson sat down. Then he repeated 
the Harrison performance, cramming Indi- 
ana’s “birds of a feather,” including mur- 
derous Dragon D. C. Stephenson of the 
Indiana Klan, down Senator Robinson’s 
throat. 

“Lies! All campaign lies! Uttered by 
the Senator from Maryland!” screamed 
Senator Robinson. 

Senator Tydings leaped up, livid. Sen- 
ator Robinson, himself only 47 years old 
and no weakling, strode to meet him. Sen- 
ator Fess, Ohio’s little fuss-budget, rushed 
between the near-combatants waving a 
copy of the Senate rules. Senator Robin- 
son had to retract his epithets. Senator 
Tydings sat down and chewed his gum 
again, glaring, angry. 











Aside from so much fury and fulmina- 
tion, the week’s actual Oil Scandal prog- 
ress amounted to: 

1) The discovery, by the investigating 
Senators, that Albert D. Lasker, opulent 
Chicago advertising man, intimate of Pres- 
ident Harding’s and onetime (1921-1923 
chairman of the U. S. Shipping Board, 
gave $26,000 to the Harding campaign 
fund in 1920, $1,000 of which was recorded 
and $25,000 kept secret. 

2) A verdict by his doctors that Albert 
Bacon Fall was too wrecked physically to 
go from his home in El Paso, Tex., to 
Washington this week, as scheduled, for 
fresh trial with Sinclair. 

3) A ruling by Justice Jennings Bailey 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia that the Fall and Sinclair cases 
be separated, Fall’s case to be postponed 
indefinitely, Sinclair’s to be tried begin- 
ning April 4. 

4) The departure of Sinclair’s lawyers 
for El Paso to take Fall’s deposition for 
the defense. The gist of the Fall state- 
ment was expected to be the old story that 
it was Edwin Denby, the Harding Navy 
Secretary and not Fall who persuaded 
President Harding to transfer Teapot 
Dome from the Navy to the Interior De- 
partment, a transfer to which Fall says he 
assented “reluctantly and only at the in- 
stance of the President.” H 
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Bituminous Hearings 


Another Millionaires’ Day was held in 
Washington last week, this time by the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
in its bituminous coal investigation.* The 
millionaires were three: Charles M. 
Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp.; John D. Rockefeller Jr.; and Rich- 
ard B. Mellon, a director of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. They contrasted sharply 
—“Charlie” Schwab, with his theatrical 
rags-to-riches air; the grave, earnest heir 
of John D. Rockefeller, with his air of 
Christian concern over a social evil; and 
Eanker Mellon, cautious, acquainted with 
politicians, suspicious of the Committee’s 
motives, uncommunicative, unsympathetic. 

The trio had been called as a result of 
developments earlier in the week. From 
witness after witness the Committee had 
heard more about strike conditions in 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Clergy- 
men and newsgatherers (including passion- 
ate Fannie Hurst) had brought fresh tales 
of squalor, brutality, poverty, Bolshevism. 

Then Van A. Bittner, representative of 
the United Mine Workers, had laid upon 
Mr. Schwab’s and Mr. Rockefeller’s in- 
terests in West Virginia, the same charge 
that had previously been laid upon Mr. 
Mellon’s company and other Pittsburgh 
operators, namely, violation of a wage 
agreement, in spirit if not in letter. The 
method used, he said, had been to shut 
down the mines for a time, then reopen 
them and offer work to non-union men at 
wages below the agreed union scale. These 
moves by the Schwab and Rockefeller 
companies, Bittner declared, were what 
had driven the Pittsburgh operators to 
adopt like measures, to meet the price 
competition. 

Mr. Schwab took the stand first to give 
the Committee his side of this story. 
Corpulent, jovial, ingratiating, he refused 
to discuss details, saying that he had been 
busy playing golf last summer and had 
now just returned from Europe. He said 
the Committee must get the details from 
his subordinates. But he was delighted to 
give the Committee and the world the 
benefit of his long experience as an em- 
ployer: “It has been a broad policy into 
which the question of the open shop or 
union labor does not enter. As the result 
of my forty years’ management of labor 
I have never had a serious difficulty with 
my men in my lifetime. I believe in the 
cld theory of supply and demand. 

“The most important stockholders of 
the Bethlehem Steel are its workmen. I 
never made a cent out of Bethlehem Steel. 
It’s just been a labor of love and all I 
have tried to do is drive a peg to mark 
progress in human relations.” 

The Committee reminded Mr. Schwab 
that it was asking about broken contracts 
with miners. 


*Millionaires’ Day has come often for the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands. Investi- 
gating the Oil Scandal (see p. 10), the Com- 
mittee has, in the past four years, interrogated 
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MArYLAND’s TyDINGS 
Livid, he leaped up. 


(See p. 11) 


“In broad theory, I will never admit 
that our company broke the Jacksonville 
agreement—admitting that I do not know 
any of the details...” answered Mr. 
Schwab. “I’m just a plain, blunt steel 
worker out of the mills of Pittsburgh, but 
no man here is more anxious to help in 
the situation than I am.” 

Then he offered afiable advice to Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers. “If I may take this occasion to 
express an opinion in the presence of Mr. 
Lewis,” he said, “I think that he made a 
mistake in holding to the high wages.” 

Mr. Lewis arose and said drily: “As for 
what Mr. Schwab refers to as my mistake, 
suppose we miners had taken a reduction 
to meet the wage scale of the non-union 
Virginia field, where $3.75 is the minimum. 
How long would it have been before there 
would have been a new level to meet? 
Would Mr. Schwab tell the Committee 
where is the bottom anyhow?” 

John D. Rockefeller Jr., a contrast in 
gravity after Mr. Schwab, took the stand 
in the afternoon. He said that he owned 
slightly more than 71% of the preferred 
stock and 27% of the common stock of 
the Consolidated Coal Co. of West Vir- 
ginia. He said that he believed that the 
charge of illegal breaking of contracts was 
without foundation. “But if the company 
has violated any contract, it did wrong, 
and I would not approve it for a moment.” 
Legislation permitting the coal companies 
to consolidate to curb over-production 
was necessary, he believed. 

Then he gave the committee his views 
on round-table conferences which might 
be called. 

Banker Mellon, when his turn came, re- 
fused to be pinned down to any definite 
statements. He said he did not under- 
stand the wage agreements in question, 
and declined to answer questions about 
moral obligations of corporations to keep 
agreements. 

An invitation from the Senate Commit- 


tee to W. G. Warden, chairman of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., to participate in a 
round-table such as Mr. Rockefeller pro- 
posed was turned down coldly and auto- 
cratically earlier in the week. “I would 
not go into any conference which included 
representatives of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America,” declared Mr. Warden. 
“We have nothing to discuss with them. 
We are running a non-union field.” 

“But the business in which you are en- 
gaged affects the entire public,” remon- 
strated Senator Wheeler. 

“The general public doesn’t need to be 
looked after,” retorted Operator Warden. 
People were reminded of piratical old 
Commodore Vanderbilt’s phrase: “The 
public be damned.” 


@ A practical solution not yet having is- 
sued from the Senate’s inquiry, Coal’s 
woes continued. In Belmont County, Ohio, 
I'ederal Judge Benson W. Hough ordered 
the eviction of 285 strikers’ families from 
company houses where they had held out 
for a year. The United Mine Workers 
reared: “Brutality!” Operators retorted: 
“Stubbornness!”’ 

€ Between the investigating Committee 
and Governor John S. Fisher of Pennsyl- 
vania a strained correspondence took 
place. By ordering an inquiry in his State 
the Senate had implicitly criticized Gover- 
nor Fisher’s handling, or lack of handling, 
of the coal strike. Governor Fisher, there- 
fore, had publicly described the four Sen- 
ators (Gooding, Wheeler, Pine, Wagner) 
who visited Pennsylvania, as “politicians 
seeking grounds for a political issue.” He 
had said: “The solution of the problem 
lies in the mind of a statesman, not in the 
little minds of petty politicians.’”’ Angered, 
the Senators “invited” Governor Fisher to 
come before them. To this Governor 
Fisher replied with five questions. No. 5: 
Did the Senators assume that he was an- 
swerable to them for his administration of 
Pennsylvania? 


POLITICAL NOTES 


“Mexican General” 


Alvan Tufts Fuller, freespoken Gover- 
nor of Massachusetts, has a freespoken 
secretary, one Herman A. MacDonald. 
Referring publicly to a lately deposed 
Massachusetts official, Secretary Mac- 
Donald called the official “nutty” and said 
that he was being chased by squirrels. He 
also called him a “Mexican General.” 

As a result, last week, Secretary of 
State Kellogg, Mexican Ambassador Don 
Manuel C. Tellez and Governor Fuller 
received copies of a letter to Governor 
Fuller from Senor R. G. Dominguez, 
Mexican Consul at Boston. “. . . An of- 
fensive phrase against the Mexicans,” 
protested Consul Dominguez. “... I 
cannot let this phrase go unheeded. .. . 
I duly protest before your Excellency for 
the harmful offense hurled by your above- 
mentioned employee. . . .” 

Alarmed but also annoyed at seeing his 
bright quip give rise to international com- 
plications, Secretary MacDonald sent by 
special messenger a cleverly equivocal 
note to Consul Dominguez. “In that 
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statement,” he said, “the term ‘Mexican 
General’ was used in no way referring to 
the genuine Mexican generals who have 
shown ability and valor, but to the guerilla 
generals in Mexico, who for many years 
have infested that country to its detri- 
ment.” 

Angered afresh, Consul Dominguez re- 
plied instantly to Secretary MacDonald, 
also by special messenger: “. . . In my 
belief your excuse is puerile. My protest 
to the governor for the insult you made 

. still remains until his excellency re- 
plies to me. . . . In view of the serious- 
ness and import because of my position 
as consul for Mexico the matter remains 
wholly to be settled between the head of 
the State and myself.” 

ew eee 


Travelers 


Without parading their identity, Major 
John A. Warner and his wife, Mrs. Emily 
Smith Warner of Albany, N. Y., joined a 
group of 500 other pilgrims at the Vati- 
can, and knelt and kissed the hand of Pius 
XI. Mrs. Warner’s father, in whose presi- 
dential chances the Vatican is reported to 
have no interest, was pleased to hear of 
his daughter’s devoutness and, when 
urged to comment, gently turned the con- 
versation aside, into travel. “Distance 
doesn’t mean much to the younger gen- 
eration,” said Governor Smith. “Here am 
I, past fifty, and it was only a few years 
ago that I traveled as far as Canada.” 

7 Seen 


Copley Press 


Ira Clifton Copley, who used to repre- 
sent the eleventh district, Ill., in the U. S. 
House, and whose success with public 
utilities and small-town newspapers in IIli- 
nois (Springfield State Journal, Elgin 
Courier, Joliet Herald News, etc.) lately 
encouraged him to buy 19 small newspa- 
pers in California (the San Diego Union, 
Pasadena Evening Post, Hollywood News, 
Hermosa Daily Breeze, Venice Evening 
Vanguard, etc.), was disturbed last week, 
while traveling in Europe, by a cablegram 
from home. In the U. S. Senate, Ne- 
braska’s caustic Norris had hinted that 
Publisher-Magnate Copley was buying up 
newspapers solely to defeat legislation 
against “the power trust.” 

“Bunk!” said Publisher Copley’s asso- 
ciates. Publisher Copley cabled Senator 
Norris: “You have been deceived. .. .” 
But Senator Norris still urged inclusion of 
the Copley press by the Federal Trade 
Commission in its public utilities investi- 
gation, now current. The Commission 
acquiesced. 

pa weer 
Cities’ Rights 


Will “Cities’ Rights” supplant the old- 
time “States’ Rights” doctrine as a major 
political and economic issue? Charles 
Edward Merriam, professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago, Re- 
publican candidate in 1911 for Mayor of 
Chicago, suggested the question by an ad- 
dress at the 150th convocation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago last week. 

Chicago, like New York, like many an- 
other U. S. city, clamors for Home Rule, 


against a State legislature controlled by 
rural representatives. More than 50% of 
the U. S. population is urban. One genera- 
tion more, prophesy the experts, and two- 
thirds of the population will be urban. 
Urban communities complain that control 
by country men, ignorant of city prob- 
lems, is intolerable. Where city controls 
country, farmers are equally vexed. Most 
of the States, says Professor Merriam, are 
the anachronistic creatures of surveyors’ 
chains. “The nation and the city are 
vigorous organs. .. . The truth is that 
the State is standing on slippery ground as 
a political unit.” 
— 6 
Woman 


North Carolinians assembled in an 
auditorium at Charlotte one evening last 
week to see and hear what sort of person 
was Mrs. Nellie Tayloe Ross, the woman 
whom Wyoming elected three years ago 
to fill out her deceased husband’s term as 
Governor (1925-27). Mrs. Ross soon 
demonstrated her femininity. Down an 
aisle, terrified by the surrounding forest of 
North Carolina feet and ankles, scampered 
a mouse. “If I appear a bit disconcerted,” 
shrilled Mrs. Ross, “It’s because a wom- 
an may be a governor but she’s always 
afraid of a mouse. If it comes up here I’m 
going to jump on the TABLE!” The 
mouse mounted. So did Mrs. Ross. 

a 
“Insult” 


The next engagement of the Walker act 
is on April 9, when Mayor Walker will, 
for some reason, be head-man at the cere- 
monious unvetling of the Stone Mountain 
Memorial at Atlanta, Ga., to the armies 
of the Confederacy—Time, March 109. 

Last fortnight, irate, a Mrs. A. E. 
Spangler of Washington wrote to Southern 
Senators and said: 

“Where are all our distinguished states- 
men and scholars, who know their South 
as they do their prayers, that this Charlie 
Chaplin of New York’s east side, friend 
of the bootlegger and saloonkeeper, is in- 
vited to describe the achievements of the 
South at the dedication of this shrine to 
the South’s greatest soldier? Are our men 


and women afraid to oppose the will of: 


Tammany that they offer no protest to 
such an insult to the memory of General 
Lee?” 


Swipe 


Rushing to a rally at East St. Louis 
last week, Governor Len Small of Illinois 
let his chauffeur “step on it.”” Near Girard, 
Ill., the Small car overtook a car occupied 
by two country men. Honking loudly, 
roaring on, the Small chauffeur whizzed 
alongside, cut in sharply, sideswiped the 
country men, ditched them, bruised them, 
cut them, embarrassed Governor Small. 


nN 
Snap 

In Paris, Ambassador Herrick and Gen- 
eral Pershing opened a “drive” to raise 
$300,000 for an American Legien building 
near the Champs Elysées. Snapping his 
fingers, General Pershing cried: ‘“What’s 
$300,000?” Penurious Frenchmen were 
astounded, 











Comings & Goings 





Visitors in the U. S. last week included: 


Trader Horn. The old man named 
Smith who “dictated” a fanciful autobi- 
ography of his life in Africa and signed it 
“Alfred Aloysius Horn” continued his ad- 
ventures in Manhattan last week. 

His publishers, Simon & Schuster, pre- 
sumably arranged to have Mr. Smith in- 
terviewed by another of their best selling 
authors, famed Will (Story of Philosophy) 
Durant. To newsgatherers Philosopher 
Durant later confided: ‘After talking to 
Trader Horn, I am convinced a man can 
love after seventy.” 

Meanwhile the “Trader” cackled harm- 
less and sometimes intriguing remarks. 
Example: “The first elephant ever I shot 
had ivories that weighed 140 pounds. And 
if you think I wasn’t the most tickled 
youngster on earth, why, dispel the 
rumor.” 

Before the week was out Mr. Smith had 
been called to that membership in the 
Adventurers’ Club of Manhattan which 
was made vacant by the death of Governor 
General of the Philippines Leonard Wood. 








Ivan Mestrovic is a frowning, intense, 
darkly bearded Jugoslav who began life as 
a Dalmatian shepherd boy, became appren- 
ticed to a stone cutter, and developed such 
a recognized genius for sculpture that he 
has been retained by the Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation at high fees to execute the 
plaques which accompany its $25,000 peace 
prizes (Time, Nov. 5, 1923). 

Last week morose Ivan Mestrovic 
stepped off the Leviathan at Manhattan 
and growled to reporters that he had 
brought with him two heroic equestrian 
statues of American Indians in bronze 
which will shortly be erected in Chicago. 

Charles Michael Schwab (chairman 
of the board of Bethlehem Steel Corp.) 
arrived in Manhattan on the Aguitania, 
having completed his 77th crossing of the 
Atlantic. After the usual “I am always an 
optimist in regard to American business,” 
he said that he wears button shoes because 
he can get somebody to buttom them for 
him; that he always patronizes the same 
tailor because that tailor wears exactly his 
size clothing. Mr. Schwab will return to 
England in April to receive the Bessemer 
medal* from the British Industrial and 
Steel Institute. 








@ 








Will H. Hays, famed deus ex machina 
of the U. S. cinema industry, took his 
waspy, wide-eared self aboard the Levia- 
than, last week, and sailed for France. He 
was not fleeing from further Senate ques- 
tioning as to his onetime stewardships, of 
Republican campaign funds (Time, March 
12 et seq.). He went to dicker with the 
newly created French State Board of Film 
Censors (Time, Feb. 27) which has inti- 
mated that it will license U. S. films for 
sale in France only upon condition that 
the U..S. buy a proportionate number of 
French films for exhibition in the U. S. 


*Awarded annually from a fund left by the 
late Sir Henry Bessemer (1813-08), inventor of 
the Bessemer blast furnace for converting pig 
iron into steel. 
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THE LEAGUE 


Disarmament Debate 


The world press partly discovered and 
partly created a new hero last week. His 
very stature is heroic—six feet six—and 
his broad shoulders support a massive head 
crowned impressively with snowy hair. As 
the representative of the British Empire, 
he strode into the Glass Room of the 
League of Nations, at Geneva, and deliv- 
ered a speech which was soon compared to 
the great orations of Cicero... . 

The maker of this flattering comparison 
was the U. S. Ambassador to Belgium, 
suave Hugh Simons Gibson, who repre- 
sented the U S. before the League. The 
new hero, the orator who was discovered 
to resemble Cicero, is Baron Cushendun, 
who last fall replaced Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood at Geneva. 

Last week everyone forgot that less 
than six months ago Lord Cushendun was 
only Rt. Hon. Ronald F. M’Neill, Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury. He loomed 
suddenly as a champion of Western Europe 
against Soviet Russia. The occasion for 
his Ciceronian oration was the most im- 
portant meeting thus far held by an august 
body whose title runs to 22 words: The 
Preparatory Commission for the Disarma- 
ment Conference, being a Commission to 
prepare for a Conference on the Reduc- 
tion and Limitation of Armaments (TIME, 
May 24, 1926 et seq.). 


The Commission had assembled amid 
acute embarrassment. It found _ itself 
forced to consider, at last, the breath- 
taking proposal for “immediate and com- 
plete disarmament ... of all nations” 
which was challengingly submitted to the 
League, some months ago, by Soviet 
Russia (Time, Dec. 12). 

To ignore Utopia, thus offered on a plat- 
ter, was impossible last week. Already 
resolutions endorsing the Soviet proposal 
had poured in from 124 prominent societies 
and political organizations in 13 countries. 
The Soviet Government had neatly placed 
the Commission in the difficult position of 
having to explain to the world why it could 
not favor “immediate and complete dis- 
armament.” 


Further to harass the Commission, there 
was present in Geneva the author of the 
Russian project, Comrade Maxim Maxim- 
ovitch Litvinov, a round-faced, round- 
bodied but keen-witted little man who is 
Soviet Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Bustling straight to the point, he stood up 
before the Commission and charged that, 
although the League Assembly & Council 
have considered the problems of disarma- 
ment on 38 separate occasions, and al- 
though its deliberations have been con- 
tinued by 14 committees during more than 
120 series of sittings, still the fact remains 
—said Comrade Litvinov—that “not a 
single real step had been taken [by the 
League] toward realization of disarma- 
ment.” 

Since the League road is thus proving 
so infinitely long, why not take the Soviet 
short cut? Solemnly Comrade Litvinov 


concluded: “The Soviet Government de- 
clares it is ready to abolish all military 
forces in accordance with its draft conven- 
tion as soon as a similar decision is passed 
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CUSHENDUN OF BRITAIN 
. . . .piped down Utopia cold. 


and simultaneously carried out by other 
States. The Soviet Government asks the 
other Governments represented here if 
they also are ready.” 


Faced by this project for speedy dis- 
armament, could League slow-pokers retort 
successfully to the plausible if specious 
Soviet plan? Could they discredit it, tear 
it to tatters, and at the same ‘time justify 
before public opinion the League’s slow, 
plodding ways? Such a task required a 
Cicero—or, as Anglo-Saxons said, later in 
the week—a Cushendun. 

The hero, Baron Cushendun, rose and 
towered six feet six over the wide horse- 
shoe table in the League Glass Room. 
With biting innuendo and battering logic 
for more than an hour he attacked the 
Soviet draft convention article by article, 
and finally in principle. 

Some Cushendunings: 

“There are two kinds of war.... 
There are international and civil wars, and 
of these the civil is the more horrible. 
... It is a fair question to ask whether 
the Soviet Government sets its face against 
civil war as resolutely as against inter- 
national war. ... For years past the 
whole basis for the Soviet world policy 
has been to produce armed insurrection 


amounting to civil war in every country 
where they can exercise influence. . . 

“The Soviet’s purpose here is not really 
to give us genuine assistance. . . . There 
is an ulterior motive . . . sabotage of the 
League by the Soviet Government. . . . 

“T ask you to look at this draft con- 
vention. From the first word to the last 
there is no mention or allusion to the 
League of Nations. . . . [This shows a] 
fixed purpose of boycotting the League and 
all its works. . . . Article 63 [of the Sovi- 
et draft convention] declares that five 
copies should be deposited in some capital 
of some country of five continents. This 
shows imagination, but it is unnecessary 
to insult the League in this way and has 
no bearing on general disarmament. Copies 
can be sent to Geneva as well as to Tim- 
buctoo.” 

In a scathing conclusion Baron Cushen- 
dun remarked that although “some of the 
Soviet suggestions would make for a better 
and brighter world . . . don’t let us make 
the mistake of imagining we can reach the 
goal more quickly ... by taking wild 
leaps . . . instead of setting to work with 
patience and perseverance. .. .” 


The rebuttal to Baron Cushendun soon 
made by Comrade Litvinov was phrased 
almost exclusively for home consumption. 
For example he defended the Soviet Gov- 
ernment against charges of bad faith by 
declaring that it had championed disarma- 
ment as far back as the Genoa Confer- 
ence of 1922. 


Perhaps the most important develop- 
ment of the debate last week, was the 
close lining up of the U. S. with Great 
Britain in opposition to Soviet Russia. 
Thus U. S. Representative Hugh Simons 
Gibson followed Lord Cushendun with a 
speech in which he went even further, to- 
ward condemning the Soviet proposal and 
roundly advised that the Commission 
waste no more time upon it. Meanwhile 
the German and Turkish representatives 
had taken the stand that they approved the 
Soviet proposal “in principle”; but all the 
Latin nations showed themselves unalter- 
ably opposed. As a result, the Commission 
prepared to put the Soviet draft conven- 
tion again into storage by delaying any 
further consideration which may be ac- 
corded it to a future session. 


The Soviet delegation, although now 
definitely put out of Court, rallied by pre- 
senting a new proposal. This envisioned 
not “complete disarmament” but the slash- 
ing of the armaments of major powers in 
half and proportionate scaling down of 
minor nation armaments. When the Com- 
mission moved to delay consideration of 
this second plan, the new Soviet proposal 
was roundly championed by the represen- 
tative of Germany, Count Johann von 
Bernstorff, famed pre-war German Ambas- 
sador to the U. S. Said he: “For the last 
two years... the [League] delegates 
have said it was absolutely impossible to 
disarm without Russia present, but now. 
when the Soviet is here, its presence is used 
as an excuse for doing nothing.” 

Such support from a Great Power for 
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Comrade Litvinov made certain that he 
would be able to return in some sort of 
triumph to Moscow and pose there as hav- 
ing “exposed” the determination of a ma- 
jority of the League powers not to disarm. 

Most fervent in expressing this confi- 
dent Russian view, last week, was Ivy Lit- 
vinov, the irrepressible British wife of 
Comrade Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov. 
Although this lady claims that she is the 
niece of a former Lord Mayor of London, 
she regaled correspondents, last week, with 
her favorite oath, ““My God!” and slangily 
declared that if the truth were admitted 
“Old Cushy” had been outclassed in debate 
and the League outmaneuvered by “Max.” 

The final and almost the only definite 
act of the Commission last week was to 
adjourn. “until the Chairman [Dr. Lou- 
den, representing the Netherlands] may 
deem it practically useful to reconvene.” 

Chairman Louden, in his peroration, 
addressed Comrade Litvinov as follows: 
“We are old in experience; you are young. 
We hope you will continue to come here, 
but in a constructive instead of a destruc- 
tive spirit.” 

Since this was bringing the delibera- 
tions of the Commission down to a plane 
of senile, grandfatherly reproof, Lord 
Cushendun made a final post-mortem ef- 
fort to save the proceedings of last week 
from the stigma of total sterility. He 
hastily submitted to the U. S., French, 
Italian and Japanese delegations a pro- 
posal that those powers convene a new 
naval limitations parley similar to that 
which was called by President Calvin 
Coolidge (Time, June 27 to Aug. 15) and 
which broke up amid Anglo-U. S. recrimi- 
nations. When the new British proposals 
were studied, they were found to embody 
precisely the same British terms of naval 
limitations which the U. S. rejected at the 
Coolidge conference. 

Sterility had begat sterility. 

YY 


Spain Will Stay 


The Government of His Most Catholic 
Majesty Alphonso XIII, King of Spain, 
officially withdrew, last week, the notice 
which they gave two years ago of an in- 
tention to withdraw in 1928 from mem- 
bership in the League of Nations. 

The Government of Brazil, which gave 
similar notice at the same time, encouraged 
the press of Rio de Janeiro last week to 
declare that Brazil will positively quit the 
League this year. President Washington 
Luiz was quoted as believing that the 
League is now losing its universal character 
and becoming sectional under the domi- 
nance of the Locarno Powers. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
King unto Lloyd’s 


From Buckingham Palace, in the City 
of Westminster, the King-Emperor rode 
forth, last week, and, for the first time 
in three years, entered that part of London 
called “The City.” 

Last week the tradition that not even 
the King may enter the City of London 
without permission of The Lord Mayor 
Was ceremoniously upheld. The royal car- 
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riage stopped for a moment just outside 
the site of the ancient City Wall—indi- 
cated last week by a red silken cord. Pom- 
pously My Lord Mayor of London, Sir 
Charles Albert Batho, approached, clad in 
his robes of ermine and crimson velvet, 
heavy with his golden chains of office. 
Respectfully yet proudly he tendered to 
His Majesty the Sword & Keys of the 
City. Graciously George V touched both, 
symbolizing that he accepted the permis- 
sion to enter accorded by the Lord Mayor. 

What brought His Majesty, last week, 
to the City of London? Three years ago 
he came to lay the cornerstone of a new 
building designed to house the great asso- 
ciation of merchants, shipowners, under- 
writers and ship-insurance brokers which 
is known throughout the Globe simply as 
Lloyd’s. Last week the new home of this 
most potent association.stood completed, 
and was opened by the King-Emperor. 
Majestic it stands in Leadenhall Street, 
not far from the Bank of. England. Spa- 
cious, commodious and ultra-modern, the 
new Lloyd’s seems as remote as possible 
from the 17th Century coffee house of one 
Edward Lloyd under whose _ hospitable 
aegis ship owners and men of business 
came gradually and clannishly to unite 
their interests and immortalize their inn- 
keeper. 


Their Majesties announced last week 
that five courts will be held at Bucking- 
ham Palace this spring—on May 8, 9, and 
23 and on June 12 and 13. Usually there 
are only four courts, permitting about 26 
U. S. women to be presented to their 
Majesties, but with the addition of a fifth 


court, this year, some six or seven more 
U. S. females than usual will achieve pres- 


entation. CANADA 


Millions for Research 


Prime Minister George Howard Fer- 
guson of Ontario, under whom that prov- 
ince went “wet” last year (Time, July 4) 
announced, last week, a new honor for Sir 
Joseph Wesley Flavelle, famed Canadian 
banker-industrialist and chairman of the 
Imperial Canadian Munitions Board 
throughout the War. 

Sir Joseph has now been appointed, said 
Prime Minister Ferguson, to administer a 
fund of $2,000,000 recently created to 
further industrial research in Canada by 
the Dominion Government and the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, each of 
which contributed $1,000,000. 








“Common Advantages” 


“Among the common advantages to 
British manufacturers starting in Canada 
are ridiculously low taxation, compared 
with the taxation in Great Britain, elec- 
tricity, a comparatively cheap form of in- 
dustrial power, and Canada’s enjoyment 
of an enviable freedom from industrial 
disputes.” 

Thus editorialed, last week, the York- 
shire Post, chief organ of the woolen in- 
dustry in Yorkshire, England. To point 
the moral of its editorial the Post recalled 
that potent Yorkshire Woolman John 
Moore is about to dismantle his English 
mills and transfer the machinery to Vic- 
toria, British Columbia. 


EGYPT 


Experimental Cabinet 


lew Occidentals are aware of Mustafa 
Nahass Pasha, a statesman who greatly 
resembles in appearance plump, black- 
mustachioed King Fuad I of Egypt. Po- 
litically the King and Pasha are poles 
apart—the Sovereign a British puppet, 


_ the statesman a firebrand Egyptian Na- 


tionalist. Therefore it is significant that, 
last week, King Fuad gave the Prime 
Ministry of Egypt to Mustafa Nahass 
Pasha. 

So radical a shift in Egyptian politics 
came, and could come, only after a pro- 
longed and bitter crisis (Time, March 12 
et seq). The previous Prime Minister, 
Abdel Khalek Sarwat Pasha—like King 
Fuad a British puppet—was forced to re- 
sign when he attempted to foist upon 
Egypt a British-dictated treaty of “alli- 
ance” which was actually one of “sub- 
jugation.” 

When Sarwat fell, the majority party 
(Nationalist or Wafd) once more set up 
the rightful majority claim of its leader, 
Nahass Pasha, to be called to the Prime 
Ministry. Such a call would have come 
as a matter of course but for British 
dominance in Egypt. It finally came, last 
week, only after the British High Com- 
missioner to Egypt, Baron Lloyd of Dolo- 
bran, had convinced himself that force 
would be needed to impose another 
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puppet Prime Minister upon Egypt and 
that for the moment force is inopportune. 

Accordingly Mustafa Nahass Pasha has 
been suffered to become Prime Minister, 
as an experiment. Urged by his National- 
ist convictions, he went before Parliament 
with the following program: 1) Rejec- 
tion of the treaty of “alliance” in its pres- 
ent form; 2) Maintenance in the Sudan 
of Egyptian rights which are now being 
quietly usurped by Britain; 3) Determi- 
nation to “admit of no encroachment 
upon the independence, honor, or sov- 
ereignty of Egypt.” 

Though these phrases rang out against 
Britain, observers were confident that no 
effective steps to enforce them could be 
taken by fledgling Prime Minister Nahass. 
True he is the successor of the late famed 
Zaghlul Pasha who forged and created the 
Wafd; but Nahass Pasha, wafded into 
power, is scarcely a match for lean-limbed, 
steely-eyed Baron Lloyd. 


FRANCE 
Gigolos 


The solace of many a dowager at Paris 
is the ubiquitous gigolo, a male who lurks 
in smart dancing places and is ready, for 
a modest tip, to offer gallantries to ladies 
whose age or ugliness induces them to 
buy what others can command. 

Last fortnight M. le Prefect of Paris Po- 
lice Jean Chiappe released an interesting 
survey of the life of the gigolo based upon 
police investigation. 

Points: 1) The earnings in tips per 
gigolo per night generally range between 
70 francs ($2.80) and 200 francs ($8.00) ; 
2) A large percentage of Paris gigolos 
are not French; 3) French law does not 
permit the arrest or restraint of a French 
gigolo as such; 4) The Ministry of Labor 
has announced an intention to scrutinize 
more closely in future the applications 
of foreign males who seek permits to work 
as “dancers” in France. M. Chiappe ex- 
pressed the hope that much good will be 
done by refusing permits to “foreign 
dancers” who appear in reality to be 
gigolos. 


Money 


Is 5,000 francs per year ($200) a fair 
rental for the two and one half acres of 
prime Paris real estate upon which stands 
& straddles the Eiffel Tower? 

Until recently no higher rental could 
be exacted, because of the meagre earn- 
ings of the syndicate which maintains La 
Tour Eiffel and its elevators and restau- 
rant. This winter, however, the tower 
has blazed three nights a week with blat- 
ant, flaming advertisements of the trig, 
small motor cars built by M. André 
Citroen, famed “Henry Ford of France.” 

Last week the Municipal Council of 
Paris, shrewdly reasoning that the tower 
must be paying well at last, moved to as- 
sess and impose upon the luckless syndi- 
cate a higher rental. 


In Manhattan, last week, were Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of France Charles 
Rist and Director Quesnay of the Bank’s 
research department. Although both kept 
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mum as sphinxes, they were known to be 
conferring with Manhattan financiers 
upon two mighty projects: 1) A $60,- 
000,000 loan to Rumania, to be floated 
under French aegis for the purpose of 
stabilizing the Rumanian Jeu. Parts of 
this loan will. be absorbed in Paris, Lon- 
don and Manhattan, with Blair & Co. 
handling the U. S. share; and 2) the 
transfer of some $250,000,000 in French 
gold from the U. S. to France, prepara- 
tory to the definite and legal stabilization 
of the franc. Within the past month the 
equivalent of $72,000,000 in French gold 
has already been quietly repatriated. 


POLAND 
Portents 


Two pregnant rumors and a potent fact 
perturbed Poles last week. 

The fact was that swashbuckling Mar- 
shal & Dictator Josef Pilsudski suddenly 
dismissed from command of the impor- 
tant Lemberg garrison General Wladyslaw 
Sikorski, a onetime (1922-23) Prime Min- 
ister of Poland. Reason: rash General 
Sikorski has just published a book deny- 
ing credit to Marshal Pilsudski for having 
stopped by his generalship the Bolshevist 
advance into Poland in 1920. The credit 
should go instead, writes General Sikor- 
ski, to the supervising strategy of famed 
French Commander General Max Wey- 
gand. 


One of the two pregnant Polish rumors 
of last week was that the Sanatzia party 
leaders adherent to Marshal Pilsudski 
have passed a secret resolution calling 
upon President Ignatz Moscicki of Poland 
to resign, and suggesting that the office of 
“President” be transformed into that of 
“Chief Executive” and vested in Marshal 
Pilsudski. 

The other rumor, strongly confirmed, 
was that the Polish State Railways are 
expected to be transformed by negotia- 
tions now pending into a semi-private 





corporation which will be financed by an 
$80,000,000 loan. Part of this issue would 
be floated in Manhattan by Blair & Co., 
and last week the project was reported to 
be waxing strongly, as President Albert 
Arthur Tilney of the Bankers’ Trust Co. 
was rumored en route to Warsaw. 


ITALY 
Casino War 


The ornate and sumptuous new Casino 
at San Remo, Italian Riviera, has sprung 
rapidly into smart, international favor, 
since it was recently authorized by Sig- 
nor Benito Mussolini as the sole resort 
in Italy where roulette wheels may twirl 
(Time, Feb. 20). 

Up to last week the nightly procession 
of limousines purring into San Remo from 
Monte Carlo and the neighboring French 
resorts of Nice and Cannes was such as 
to fairly discourage municipal casino of- 
ficials at those resorts. What to do? 

French intelligence solved the problem 
by an announcement that a “midnight 
storm” had washed away a section of the 
one comfortable motor road connecting the 
French resorts with San Remo. Next day 
French artisans were busy repairing the 
stretch of road with such vigor that for 
long it will be impassible. Italians wrath- 
fully and truthfully declared that there 
had been no storm. High play at San 
Remo fell, at least temporarily, to low. 

~~ 6. ——- 


Honeymoon Loans 


The Fascist financial magazine, Finanza 
(Rome), authoritatively proposed, last 
fortnight, that the State should establish a 
Marriage Bank. Purpose: to loan 10,000 
lire ($527) to each laboring bachelor of 
good standing who may seek such a sum 
in order to marry, set up housekeeping, 
beget. Finanza proposed that repayment 
of the loan be made “automatically by a 
monthly levy on the husband’s wages.” 


AFGHANISTAN 


Amiur’s Adventures 

The spruce, dynamic Amir Amanullah 
of pugnacious and independent Afghan- 
istan continued, last week, his triumphal 
visit in the British Isles (Time, March 
26). Featured were several new adven- 
tures designed to bring the Orient sov- 
ereign into close and striking contact 
with Occidental ideas and might. 
@ Entering a huge, three-engined Impe- 
rial Airways plane, Amir Amanullah cir- 
cled boldly over London, and was politely 
hailed by the British press asthe first 
reigning sovereign to do so. Doubters re- 
called that Their Majesties the King and 
Queen of the Belgians have used the air 
route to and from the London airport of 
Croydon, though it is possible that they 
have never flown over that small and tech- 
nical area of the Metropolis which is of- 
ficially “The City.” 
@ Still more daring was a sub-sea voy- 
age performed by Amir Amanullah in the 
sritish submarine L—22, off Southampton. 
When invited to fire a dummy torpedo, 
His Majesty pulled the trigger with 
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How members of the 


General Motors Family 


are made partners in 


GENERAL Morors 


General Motors believes that employees in 
the plant, as well as executive officers, should 
have the opportunity to become stockholders, 
and thereby partners in the enterprise to 
the success of which they are contributing. 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., President of General 
Motors, has said on the subject: 

“The prosperity that General Motors has 
enjoyed, naturally cannot be attributed to any 
single influence but on the contrary has re- 
sulted from the combined effort of many. 
The degree to which any institution perma- 
nently succeeds is tremendously influenced 
by the ability with which capital, labor and 
the management are co-ordinated in serving 
the public. ... Broadly speaking, I firmly be- 
lieve that General Motors in the execution 
of these policies has justified itself not only 
as an economic and efficient instrument for 
the production and sale of merchandise, 
but in its public and industrial relations 


2” 
as well. 
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How Members of the 
Genera Co Tors Famuy 
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In addition to its Annual Report and 
Quarterly Statement of Earnings, General 
Motors issues special booklets from time 
to time for the information of its stock- 
holders, employees, dealers and the public 
generally. Many of the principles and 
policies outlined in these booklets apply to 
every other business as much as they do to 
that of General Motors. 

A copy of the booklet, How Memsers or 
THE GENERAL Morors Famity Are Mabe 
Partners In GeneraL Morors, together 


‘with the series of booklets to stockholders, 


will be mailed free upon request to De- 
partment L-3, General Motors Corporation, 


Broadway at 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A car for every purse and purpose 


CHEVROLET +» PONTIAC 


OLDSMOBILE + OAKLAND 


BUICK + LaSALLE + CADILLAC ¢ 4/7] with Body by Fisher 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE —The Electric Refrigerator 


YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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Goop Presipent Harniscu & Cow 
Bella lost her bell. 


apparent trepidation, but soon rallied and 
fired a second torpedo. 

When the submarine emerged the 
White Star Liner Majestic was in the 
offing. Briskly the Amir boarded her, and 
was joined by Queen Thuraya of Afghan- 
istan in an hour’s inspection of the so- 
called “largest ship in the world.” 


@ During the staging of one more sham 
battle in his honor, Amir Amanullah 
watched with round, startled eyes while 
a 38-ton tank lumberingly butted and 
crushed down the brick walls of a model 
fort. Turning away his head, as though in 
revulsion, His Majesty declared “How 
unromantic and terrifying is Western war- 
fare!” 

@ Officials of the British Foreign Office 
told last week that a cinema record of all 
the Amir’s adventures is being made at 
the expense of the British Government 
which will present the completed film to 
His Majesty as a lasting reminder of the 
British Empire's might. 


AUSTRIA 
Sultana 


Two great, sad eyes of liquid, melting 
brown turned last week in mute reproach 
upon the President of Austria, good Dr. 
Michael Hainisch, kindly, snowy-bearded 
and well beloved. 

The brown eyes were those of Bella, a 
Swiss cow who is the pet & pride of Presi- 
dent Hainisch. For years she has been 
the bovine sultana of his model dairy farm 
in Lower Austria. Cartoonists draw the 
President in company with Bella more 
often than they picture him alone. Yet 
last week Dr. Hainisch took firmly away 
from Bella with his own hand a small 
bell of solid gold which he had hung, two 
years ago, about her neck. 

While the bell swung and tinkled be- 


neath Bella’s placid, munching mouth it 
signalized that no other cow in all Austria 
gave so much milk as she. Last week 
President Hainisch braved the sad, brown 
eyes of Bella and took away her bell be- 
cause he had had tidings of a cow named 
Maria, owned by one Herr Kraft of Graz. 
This rival cow, this upstart Maria, has 
produced this year 2,400 gallons of milk 
and bettered the record of Bella by sev- 
eral foaming pails. 

To Maria goes now the golden bell. 
Sportingly President Hainisch declared 
last week, that he is glad, not sorry. He 
is glad because Austria has become, dur- 
ing the past few weeks, a milk exporting 
country. This development, thinks kindly 
President Hainisch, is due in part to the 
interest which he has excited among Aus- 
trians in Bella and consequently in dairy- 
ing. Bella has now lost her bell, but Aus- 
tria has gained a new export industry. 


RUSSIA 


Jew Farmers 


The axiom that Jews are always plenti- 
ful as traders but scarce as tillers of the 
soil has been rudely upset by the Soviet 
régime in Russia. The State monopoly of 
trade has crowded out Jewish traders and 
forced them to scratch and sow the ground. 
During 1927 not less than 8,000 Russian 
retailers became farmers, according to 
Soviet statistics. Last week this process of 
readjustment, painful to Jews, seemed 
about to be smoothed by a philanthropic 
gift of $5,000,000 from famed Julius 
Rosenwald, chairman of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. (mail orders). 

Mr. Rosenwald announced that his gift 
would be made on condition that an addi- 
tional $5,000,000 be subscribed by other 
philanthropists. He selected as the re- 
cipient of this contingent contribution the 


parent board of the so-called Agro-Joint or 
“American Jewish Joint Agricultural Cor- 
poration.” Though little famed, the Cor- 
poration has been functioning since 1924 
in an effort to get Jews established as 
painlessly as possible on the rich farm 
lands granted them by the Soviet State in 
the Ukraine, Crimea and White Russia. 

The Director of Agro-Joint is gray- 
haired and twinkling-eyed Dr. Joseph 
A, Rosen, a Russian-born agricultural ex- 
pert who migrated to the U.S. but went 
back to Russia after the War to assist 
tbe famine relief conducted by omnipres- 
ent Herbert Hoover. 

Out of Dr. Rosen’s work at that time in 
instructing Russians haw to farm efficient- 
ly and rotate their crops came the found- 
ing of Agro-Joint, at his suggestion, with 
the financial support of a parent board, 
the so-called J. D. C. or “Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee” (of the U.S.) which is 
now chairmanned by famed Felix M. War- 
burg, Manhattan banking tycoon. 

From the founding of Agro-Joint in 
1924 up to the present year, it has loaned 
out more than $3,000,000 to Jewish farm- 
ers in Soviet Russia and spent more than 
$400,000 in educating them in modern 
agricultural methods. The new subscrip- 
tion which was announced by Philan- 
thropist Rosenwald, last week, will so 
broaden the work of Agro-Joint that it 
will merge into a new corporation to be 
founded for Jewish land settlement in 
Russia. 

ns 
Sovietdom Penetrated 


The small, snug Berlin flat of Sinclair 
Lewis was devoted, for the afternoon, to 
cocktails, beer and tea. The guests, in- 
cluding famed Rosamond (The Miracle) 
Pinchot, toasted diversely in all three bev- 
erages a petite and pretty black-haired 
woman who would soon be off adventur- 
ously to Moscow. She was Dorothy 
Thompson, the clever, penetrating Berlin 
correspondent of the New York Evening 
Post and Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
which are owned by Sateveposter Cyrus 
Hermann Kotzschmar Curtis. As she sat, 
nibbling an olive from the depths of her 
cocktail, Miss ‘Thompson (divorced) 
looked pleasantly incapable of delving in- 
to Soviet Russia and returning to set down 
her experiences and observations in almost 
100,000 businesslike words. 

A few nights after the small, snug tea 
Dorothy Thompson looked even less the 
curt, mannish newshawk which some 
imagine her as she danced, in a low-cut 
gown, with Sinclair Lewis at a smart Ber- 
lin night bar. Before the week was out, 
however, she was indubitably in Moscow 
and remained there during the celebration 
of the tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the Bolshevist régime. 

The exhaustive report ‘of petite corre- 
spondent Dorothy Thompson has now 
reached the U. S. in its entirety and ap- 
peared in the papers which she serves. No 
sooner was it off the press, however, than 
a similar report was issued in book form* 
by famed Ivy Ledbetter Lee, suave dis- 
cerning public relations counsel to the 
John D. Rockefellers, pére et fils. Mr. 





*PRESENT-Day Russta—JMacmillan ($2.50). 
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Widening the Telephone Horizon 


An Advertisement of the . 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THE memory of many now liv- 
ing, Alexander Graham Bell made 
the apparently rash prediction that 
the day would come when we could talk to 
other countries, even across wide expanses 
of water. That was shortly after the his- 
toric conversation between Boston and 
Cambridge, a distance of two miles. 

Bell’s vision was made a reality when in 
1926 New York and London spoke to- 
gether in two way conversation, and when 
in 1927 this service was opened to the pub- 
lic between any point in the U. S. A. and 
Great Lritain. Since then, Mexico has 





been brought into speaking dis- 
tance; important cities of continen- 
tal Europe have come within the 
voice horizon of the United States. 

Even more important, the Bell System 
in the United States now embraces 18,500,- 
ooo telephones—a growth for the past year 
of more than 750,000. 

We may now converse with each other 
from practically any point in this country 
to any other, and may talk beyond our 
borders and across the sea. That is mea- 
surable progress in widening America’s 
telephone horizon. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Lee’s visit to Moscow antedated that of 
Miss Thompson by only a few months. 
Of remarkable significance is the fact 
neither has written anything of Soviet 
Russia which contradicts the other. 

Still more interesting is the fact that 
a correspondent with the known prestige 
of Miss Thompson seemingly could not 
obtain interviews with the high officials of 
the Soviet State, whereas Publicist Lee ap- 
pears to have carried Rockefeller or per- 
haps Harriman credentials which opened 
every door except that of Comrade Josef 
Stalin, the dour, seclusive Soviet Dictator 
who is never interviewed. 

Since Observers Thompson & Lee per- 
fectly supplement one another it is not 
difficult to draw from their work a syn- 
thesis, a symposium: 

Marriage. Both commentators thor- 
oughly explode the myth that women have 
ever been “nationalized” in Soviet Russia. 
Both note the extreme simplicity with 
which marriage and divorce are accom- 
plished by mere registration of intent be- 
fore the authorities. Quotes Mr. Lee from 
the Soviet Government Code: “Children 
of unmarried parents enjoy the same rights 
as the children of legally married persons.” 

Miss Thompson, probing deeper, de- 
clares: “If [a woman] is about to have 
a child and does not want it she can get 
rid of it legally, and, if the State considers 
her reason adequate, in a free clinic. ... 

“A woman about to have a child can 
file with the People’s court three months 
before its birth the name of the father. 
If he does not protest it is taken for 
granted that he is the father and he is 
held, equally with the mother, responsible 
for the child’s support. . . . The original 
Communist theory that the State should 
be responsible for children has been aban- 
doned. It is still held [only] by such 
champions of free love as Alexandra Kol- 
lontai . . . now [Soviet] Minister to Nor- 
way (TimeE, Dec. 19).” 

Concessions. The three most signifi- 
cant concessions thus far granted to for- 
eign interests in Soviet Russia are, say 
Miss Thompson & Mr. Lee, 1) The Molo- 
goles concessions granted to a German 
syndicate of which onetime German Chan- 
cellor Wirth was the head; 2) The Cau- 
casian manganese concessions let to W. A. 
Harriman and associates of Manhattan; 
and 3) the Lena Goldfields concession, 
granted to Britons. Generally speaking, 
Mr. Lee appears to mistrust the good 
faith of the Soviet Government in con- 
nection with the recently defunct Molo- 
goles concessions and the Harriman scheme 
which is now going forward under a com- 
pletely revised contract “far more favor- 
able to Mr. Harriman.” 

Miss Thompson reports the Lena Gold- 
fields to be “immensely profitable” and 
Mr. Lee corroborates that an official of the 
British company described its progress to 
him as “entirely satisfactory.” Again prob- 
ing deeper, Miss Thompson claims to have 
ascertained that very many small, private 
concessionaires “are making enormous 
profits, profits which they could not pos- 
sibly expect to draw in any European coun- 
try or America.” She adds: “An ideal con- 
cession is that of a Danish button company 
which makes buttons from pressed blood 


obtained from Russian slaughter houses, 
and has acquired a fortune in a very short 
time.” 

Both observers deem the Soviet State 
scrupulous in fulfilling the letter of its 
agreements, and yet inclined to adopt what 











Miss DorotHy THOMPSON 


“An ideal concession is . . . buttons 
from pressed blood.” 


Miss Thompson calls ‘“‘a rather Machiavel- 
lian attitude,” when it proves possible to 
mulct or ruin a foreign capitalist while 
still keeping within the limits of his con- 
cession agreement. 

Espionage. The dread Ogpu (some- 
times abbreviated Gpu) or secret police 
is given its unfamiliar official designation 
by Mr. Lee as, “The Union State Political 
Department.” 

Although both he and Miss Thompson 
were oppressed by the feeling of being 
constantly spied upon, and although each 
tried the experiment of leaving private 
papers in calculated disarray around their 
hotel rooms, neither was ever able to de- 
tect the slightest tampering with their 
documentary bait. 

Red Army. “I do not’ think,” writes 
Miss Thompson, “that anyone who has 
ever seen a Red Army demonstration will 
ever again treat Communism as a joke. 
... The army is... well fed, well 
clothed and well housed ... . a compact 
army of 562,000... absolutely prole- 
tarian in its sympathies. .. . 

“The army is kept closely in touch with 
the workers through a system of ‘patron- 
age’; a factory will ‘adopt’ a regiment; a 
regiment, on the other hand, will ‘adopt’ 
a village. . . . The Red Army, more than 
any other in the world, is aiming toward 
the goal of a volunteer militia, in which 
the entire nation will participate. . . . In 
Russian factories the workers are organ- 
ized in [military training] units . . . and 
already they are partially outfitted with 
the most modern 6.5 millimeter repeaters. 
.. . Menina textile factory can be turned 
in three minutes into 18,000 trained and 
armed troops.” 

Boast. “I was able actually to handle 


the great crown of the Tsars, said to be 
worth $50,000,000,”’ boasts Mr. Lee. “So 
rarely are these jewels displayed that .. . 
when we emerged a little crowd had gath- 
ered to see who the people with such privi- 
leged eyes might be.” 

Purity. “The bedroom farce and the 
sex novel do not exist in Russia... . 
There is a refreshing freedom from sex 
consciousness. .. . Men and women go 
swimming in the same lake or river, with- 
out bathing suits....’ Thus Miss 
Thompson plumbs the purity of Russian 
minds. 

Government. “The Government of 
Russia is in some ways organized like that 
of New York City,” declares Mr. Lee. 
“Stalin, as the head of the Communist 
Party, is the ‘Charlie Murphy’ of Russia, 
and he has many of the characteristics of 
the late Mr. Murphy, the chief of them 
being that he works silently and away 
from the public gaze. . . . The immedi- 
ate destiny of Russia is in his hands.” 

Foreign Relations. In conclusion 
both Ivy Lee and Dorothy Thompson 
point out that the surprising sequel to 
Great Britain’s diplomatic break with Sov- 
iet Russia (Time, May 23) has been that 
London buys more from Russia and sells 
less than before, thus adversely affecting 
the Empire’s trade balance. 

Meanwhile the U. S., which has never 
recognized Soviet Russia, has sold to her 
since 1923 some $262,000,000 more goods 
than the U. S. has bought from Russia. 
Shrewd Ivy Lee observes that so long as 
the balance continues favorable to the 
U. S. he can see no validity in “the sug- 
gestion that in buying Russian goods we 
are providing funds for [Russian] propa- 
ganda activities in the United States... . 
My impression [is] that the so-called 
Bolshevik propaganda is, in itself, per- 
fectly futile.” 

A third report on Russia, set down emo- 
tionally rather than factually by famed 
Novelist Theodore Dreiser, is now appear- 
ing in news organs adherent to the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. Thus far 
the emotional genius of Novelist Dreiser 
has led him into such self-contradictions 
as are contained in the following state- 
ments: 1) “I believe that in the main the 
Russian people are satisfied with the 
Soviet mechanism, and that they think it 
is perfecting itself daily,” but 2) “There 
is a dictatorship of the Communist Party. 
. . . All over Russia you find a kind of 
terror of the Communists, and what they 
may do in case you do not do or talk or 
even think as they do.” 

Another contradiction: 1) “In Russia 
. . . where are the rich? There are none. 
And where the groveling, feverish poor? 
Gone also. ... You cannot feel want 
here any more than you can feel material 
luxury, they are not,” but 2) “Prices of 
everything were outrageously high, sal- 
aries could not compare with what things 
cost and there was never enough of any- 
thing, neither food nor entertainment, 
nor what you would.” 

Uncontradicted assertion: “Insofar as 
I could see [the morals of Russian 
women] are no worse than the morals of 
women anywhere else in the world.” 
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Sheet erenee 


Essex Super-Six 4-Door Sedan $795 





f 0. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 





GREATER BEAUTY 
with matchless § uper-S1x performance 


Hudson and Essex crown a long succession of tri- 
umphs in the new Super-Sixes which have been accord- 
ed the most signal public reception in our history. 


The resources which achieved and led the mechanical 
possibilities of the day, have been brilliantly em- 
ployed to create and lead a new mode of beauty, 
comfort and luxurious appointment. Many new and 


beautiful body types are offered ranging in Essex 
from $735 to $795, and in Hudson from $1250 in the 
Standard line to $1950 in the Custom Designed 
Super-Sixes. 


And in all models, every value of body and chassis, 
heretofore known, is surpassed. You will agree with- 
out hesitation, the moment you see them. 


HUDSON-ESSEX 


BOTH ARE 


SUPER-SIXES 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 








Newton Diehl Baker, dark, clean- 
shaven, fond of classics and gardening, 
eloquent in speech, did lawful battle in a 
Cincinnati courtroom with Charles 
Evans Hughes, fair, bushy of beard, 
fond of animals, deliberate in speech. Mr. 
Hughes was attorney for Mrs. Josephine 
Scripps, of Miramar, Calif., who was 
suing for at least $6,000,000 of the estate 
of the late E. W. Scripps, founder of the 
Scripps-Howard chain of newspapers. 
Mr. Baker was representing the defendant, 
Robert Paine Scripps, trustee of the es- 
tate. In summing up his argument, Mr. 
Baker quoted at length from King Lear. 
Mr. Hughes rebutted that he would not 
dally with the “law reports of that 
learned man, William Shakespeare, es- 
pecially the case of the Daughters v. King 
Lear.” Federal Judge Smith Hickenlooper 
listened, pondered. 





Generals James G. Harbord & John 
J. Carty (president of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America and vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
respectively), last week recommended 
communication by a universal language, 
for the sake of world peace and world 
efficiency. General Harbord showed that 
embarrassment and hesitancy between in- 
dividuals of different nationalities would 
be reduced. General Carty said that 
750,000 of the total world population 
1,748,000,000 now knows and uses Esper- 
anto.* 











Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Samuel Fire- 
stone Jr. since January have been in 
Liberia (Africa) inspecting the two 50,000 
acre plantations of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. and experimenting with their 
radio. Last week, on a wave length of 
43.5 metres over a distance of 4,600 miles, 
Rubberman Firestone radiobroadcast to 
Akron, Ohio, news of the latest Firestone 
plantation operations. Men in the Akron 
plant heard and heeded the words of their 
president’s son. 


A 
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Paul Poiret, famed Parisian couturier, 
declared last week that he will transfer 
his business domicile from Paris to Man- 
hattan, next October. He will do business 
in a Park Avenue apartment, as unshop- 
like as possible. The sensation caused by 
this announcement was inferior only to 
that stirred some months ago, when M. 
Poiret appeared for the first time since 
boyhood with his face denuded of the 
dark, fascinating beard which every 
woman knew. ; 

Charles E. Brickley (famed Harvard 
football captain, fullback and dropkicker 
of 1914) was sentenced to 15 months in 
jail for running a bucketshop (Time, 
March 12). The judge, the prosecuting 
attorney, the assistant court clerk and Mr. 
Brickley’s counsel were all Harvard men. 





*Artificial language based on 2,642 roots 
borrowed from the Romance, Germanic & Sla- 
vonic dictionaries. Its author: Dr. L. Zamenhof, 


Said Mr. Brickley to the judge: “I want 
to thank you for the fairness and consider- 
ation shown me during my trial. I am very 
sorry that anyone lost money through my 
trading in the stock market, and if the 
wheel of fortune ever turns my way again 
I hope to be able to pay back all my ob- 
ligations.” 
—_—>—. 

The late Amy Lowell, poetess, left 
an estate of $843,555 when she died on 
May 12, 1925. Last week it became known 
that she had willed $627,000 to Harvard 
University, of which her brother, A. 
Lawrence Lowell, is president. 
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Henry Ford, who has long possessed 
an Indian squaw made of wood, sought to 
buy a male wooden Indian to be her com- 
panion. He purchased for $100 from one 
Albinus Elchert, farmer, an old cigar store 
savage called variously “Seneca John,” or 
“The Tiffin Tecumseh.” This wooden In- 
dian is a noted member of his vanishing 
race; he was made by Arnold Ruef, Tiffin, 
Ohio, woodcarver, a half century ago. In 
Cleveland, recently, when the onetime 
custodians of cigar stores were gathered 
tegether for comparison, he was observed 
to be the largest of them all and was 
awarded a prize of $50. Now Seneca John 
will be taken to Dearborn, Mich., and 
given a permanent place in Henry Ford’s 
museum of U.S. antiques. 

sineatiffjeineeme 

George Edgar Vincent (president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation) was the chief 
speaker at the fifth birthday dinner of the 
American Laboratory Theatre in Man- 
hattan. Housed a year ago in a beer gar- 
den, the A. L. T. now uses a remodelled 
brewery, where the dinner was served last 
week and a $300,000 endowment sought. 


o 


Dwight W. Morrow, Ambassador to 
Mexico and onetime Morgan partner, was 
jarred and jiggled, last week, in the draw- 
ing room of the U.S. Embassy by a series 
of earth tremors which continued for 28 
minutes, but did not terminate a conver- 
sation which he was carrying on with Dr. 
John C. Merriam of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute. Though the Embassy suffered no 
shattering damage a large and drafty crack 
opened in the wall of the Ambassador’s 
bedroom. 
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Benjamin Newton Duke, 73, retired 
tobaccoman, has not been out of his house 
at No. 1076 Fifth Ave., Manhattan, in a 
year. This fact became known last week 
at the courtroom in Somerville, N. J., 
where 107 Texans were squabbling for 
shares of $2,000,000 in the will of the late 
James Biddle Duke, brother of Benjamin. 
Thirty of the Duke millions were left to 
endow Duke University at Durham, N. C. 
(Time, Dec. 21, 1925). 

Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller (student, 
second son of John Davison Rockefeller 
Jr.) was elected vice-president of the soph- 
omore class at Dartmouth College. Milton 
C. Emerick was elected president. 














Rin Tin Tin (famed cinemadog) was 
at home in Los Angeles, asleep. Burglars 
came, ransacked, walked off with a silver 
coffee urn, spoons, knives, forks. Rin Tin 
Tin did not awake, neither did his master, 
Lieut. Lee Duncan. 


SCIENCE 


Star Dust 


Scientists have long pondered the possi- 
bility of life on Venus. Now comes the 
theory that the first living organisms on 
the earth were visitors from Venus. Svante 
Arrhenius, world famed Scandinavian sci- 
entist, used almost every branch of scien- 
tific knowledge and gave the world this 
theory just before he died. 

As a bacteriologist, Dr. Arrhenius knew 
that there were three temperature types of 
bacteria, those living at low temperatures, 
the psychrophilic; those living at the tem- 
peratures of the human body giving us so 
much trouble, the mesophilic; those living 
at high temperatures near geysers, vol- 
canoes etc., the thermophilic. 

As a geologist, he knew that the earli- 
est evidences of life on the earth were 
fossil bacteria living in a torrid climate. 
But climates change in geologic time and 
heat loving bacteria die. The quota of 
bacteria must be periodically filled to keep 
the population thriving. 

As an astronomer, Dr. Arrhenius took 
up the problem, calculated the average 
temperature on Venus, found it to be the 
temperature these bacteria like best. Other 
conditions being suitable this must be their 
Fatherland. But how did they come to 
earth? 

As a physicist, Dr. Arrhenius turned to 
his formulas and calculated that sunbeams 
were their express trains. Now and again 
Venus gets directly between the sun and 
the earth. The sun’s rays skim the surface 
of the planet, picking up any adventurous 
thermophilic bacteria that are in the way 
and shooting them to earth. The trip takes 
only two days and the speed is so great 
that many would survive the cold inter- 
stellar spaces they whiz through on the 
journey. 
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Bathtub Bishop 


At a religious conference at Barnet, 
Eng., last fortnight, The. Rt. Rev. Michael 
Bolton Furse, Lord Bishop of St. Albans 
said: 

“At present there is one place only 
where I can secure absolute privacy. That 
is in my bath.* Now I read that even this 
privacy is to be vouchsafed to me only a 
little time longer. I view with great trepi- 
dation the coming of the day when by 
television my morning ablutions at St. 
Albans will be reflected on a screen in New 
York for the entertainment of the Ameri- 
can public.” 

Scientists scowled at the ignorance of 
one so prominent as Bishop Furse, at the 
gullibility of the press for giving wide pub- 
licity to another television error. 

Bishop Furse need have no fear of his 
bathtub scenes being flashed on New York 
screens, unless he wishes to install a tele- 
vision sending apparatus in his bathroom 
and engage expert operators; unless he de- 
liberately commands that the bathing 
scene be transmitted through the ether. 
Incidently, at present stage of develop- 
ment, the apparatus takes up more room 
than a piano, costs more than 20 pianos. 


*The Lord Bishop, 6 ft. 4 in., 225 Ibs., has a 
large bathtub. 
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Plant your own 


‘TREES 
and save 90 7 


AISING TREES at home pays dividends in happiness—and in 
dollars and cents. 

You can love trees for their own sakes—you can get an invigorat- 

ing experience from trees and make your home more hospitable 

with them—and, in addition, if planted young, these trees will make 











a few dollars grow into many dollars! They are one of the surest 
and most profitable investments you can make. 

The Living Tree Guild offers you a practical, successful way 
to be among those who profit by having their own trees. 






Siberian 
Elm 


The illustration shows this miraculous tree only five years 
from planting! It grows twice as fast as the American Elm. 
It is graceful, beautiful, and hardy beyond compare. The Liv- 
ing Tree Guild offers the finest stock of these rare trees avail- 
able in America. Delivered as 4 to 5 foot whips with complete 
root systems. 


Single trees—$2.50. Three trees—$7. Ten Trees $20. 


See next page 

















Living Tree Guild 


HE Living Tree Guild is the 

only organization of its kind 
in the world. It offers a personal 
service in tree growing. 


It delivers directly to your home 
the finest trees and plants at the 
most economical prices. These 
trees and plants are selected and 
grown on contract under ideal con- 
ditions in five different states with 
the advice of the most expert horti- 
culturists in the country. 


With each shipment the Living 
Tree Guild sends instructions for 
the care and use of the trees. 
Finally, this organization backs up 
everyone who orders its trees with a 
guarantee of replacement within 
the year if any tree fails to flourish. 

The Guild offers to the layman a 
way to know trees and shrubs and 


flowers—at slight expense—and with 
every assurance for success! 


Board of Advisors 


Leonarp Barron, Editor, Garden 


& Home Builder. 


Paut H. Davey, Vice President, 
Davey Tree Expert Co. 


Everett G. Griaas, 2nd, St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 


Wash. 


Lester C. Lovert, Past President, 
Rastern Nurseryman’s Associa- 
tion. 


F. W. Luenina, The Milwaukee 


Journal. 


Dr. Rosert T. Morris, New York 
Surgeon, Author, Dean of the 
Northern Nut Growers’ Ass’n. 


Percivau S. Ripspate, Managing 
Editor, Nature Magazine. 


Ernest THompson Seton, Former 
Chief Scout, Boy Scouts of 
America, and Chief of The Wood- 
craft League of America. 

Headquarters Staff 


THE UVING TREC CULO SEASON (1987-1928 
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SIX TREES in any combination, $6.00 
PER DOZEN - - - - - - $10.00 


HERE is a famine of shade trees in America. The demand 

for the finest varieties is greater than the supply. However, 
The Living Tree Guild has been exceedingly fortunate in securing 
a good supply of well-grown specimens. We offer these, with full 
guarantee. 





NORWAY MAPLE.—One of the most 
popular of all shade trees, and one 
that can be depended upon to give 
good results under almost all soil con- 
ditions. A symmetrical grower of 
— form. 4 to 5 feet high when trees. Height, 3 to 4 feet when de- 
delivered, 


LOMBARDY POPLAR.—Of pyramidal 
growth. One of the most rapid grow- 
ing of all deciduous trees. Height 4 to 
5 feet when delivered. 


WHITE-FLOWERING DOGWOOD.— 
Semi-dwarf in growth. Beautiful at 
all seasons of the year. In the spring 
when in bloom it is a sheet of white— 
throughout the summer months, a 
mass of deep green, clean looking 
foliage—in the fall, one of the most 
gorgeously colored of all our decidu- 
ous trees—in winter, attractive with 
its scarlet berries. Height, 4 to 5 feet 
when delivered. 


PUSSY WILLOW.—Can be grown as a 
dwarf shade tree or as a tall shrub, 
Hlere is the familiar, attractive Pussy 
Willow—one of the most poetic of 


livered., 


SCARLET OR RED MAPLE.—Gives 
best results in heavy soil, will grow 
satisfactorily in damp situations, al- 
though it also gives good results when 
grown in well drained soil. Height, 
4 to 5 feet when delivered. 


SUGAR MAPLE.—Similar in growth to 
Norway Maple, but taller. In every 
way a desirable variety, extra hardy; 
foliage in the fall turns brilliant lemon 
yellow. 4 to 5 feet when delivered. 


TWELVE shrubs in any combination, $6.00 


BUTTERFLY SHRUB (Buddleia 
Magnifica).—Creates an amazing 
profusion of fragrant rich blooms in 
general effect like lilacs—each bush 
remains a mass of color throughout 
the summer. 2 to 3 feet when de- 
livered, will grow to 4 to 5 feet. 
Butterflies are almost always hover- Attains great height with age. 18 to 
ing about this bush. 24 inches when delivered. 

HARDY HYDRANGEA (Hydrangea BUSH HONEYSUCKLE.—If you 
Paniculata Grandiflora).—Showy want birds around your home grounds 
blooms, frequently ten inches or more plant this wonderful shrub. Its early 
in length—pure white, turning deli- winter red fruit is a magnet to the 
cate pink with age. 6 to 12 inches songsters. Produce airy brilliant 
when delivered. pink flowers throughout June. 18 

PURPLE LILAC (tall).—The shrub to 24 inches when delivered. Give 
our grandmothers gloried in. Large it plenty of room and it will develop 
clusters of rich, fragrant lilac flowers a beautiful bush perhaps ten feet high 


winter effect, the brilliant red bark 
showing up in splendid contrast with 
drab surroundings. 18 to 24 inches 
when delivered. 

MOCK ORANGE (Philadelphus).— 
The old-fashioned Syringa of our 
grandmother’s garden. Fragrant. 





—early spring blooming. 18 to 24 and eight feet wide. 
inches when delivered. 

RED WEIGELA (Weigela Eva 
Rathke).—Deep garnet—red flowers 
in great abundance throughout the 
entire summer and well into the fall. 
18 to 24 inches when delivered. 

DOUBLE PINK DEUTZIA.—Tall, 
strong, and symmetrical. Freely 
flowers with double blossoms in June. 
18 to 24 inches when delivered. 

GOLDEN BELL (Forsythia).—The 
first herald of spring flowers. Branches 
gloriously burdened with yellow 
flowers before the foliage comes out. 
18 to 24 inches when delivered. 

RED TWIG DOGWOOD (Cornus 
Siberica).—Especially desirable for 


FRAGRANT BUSH HONEY- 
SUCKLE, — Delightfully fragrant, 
creamy pink flowers early in the 
spring, even before foliage appears. 
18 to 24 inches when delivered. 

BRIDAL WREATH (Spirea Van 
Houttei).—Absolutely hardy and 
the joy of every novice in gardening. 
Thousands of pure white blossoms 
completely cover every bush. 15 to 
18 inches when delivered. 

SNOWBERRY, — The shrub that 
magically transforms itself from pink 
flowers in July and August to clusters 
of large, pure white wax-like berries 
that are conspicuous and decorative 
throughout the fall. 18 to 24 inches 
when delivered. 
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BOX A (51 plants 


BOX B (1 02 plants) - 


JAPAN IRIS.—Various shades of blue, 
also pure white. ‘They give best re- 
sults when planted in fairly heavy, 
well enriched soil. 

HARDY PHLOX.—The great panicles 
of bloom make the Hardy Phlox one 
of the most showy of all objects on the 
lawn during the summer months. 

DOUBLE HOLLYHOCKS.—Extra fine 
flower stalks, frequently well over five 
feet in height. A glory for the back 
fence line. 

HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 
When other flowers are entering on 
their winter’s rest, these Hardy 
Chrysanthemums are in their prime. 

COLUMBINES.—Can be used in full sun- 
light or partial shade. Graceful airy 
flowers. 

SHASTA DAISY.—One of the finest of 
Luther Burbank’s productions. Pure 
white flowers, frequently 24% or 3 
inches in diameter. 

LARKSPUR.—Flower | stalks produce 
blooms of various shades of blue, the 
stalks sometimes over five feet in 
height. 

PEONIES.—Pink, red and white. These 
varieties offered by The Living Tree 
Guild have been pronounced by ex- 
perts as the finest on the market. 


TIME 


/ . 
Lardy Perennials 


$8.50 
$15.00 


ANCHUSA DROPMORE, — Heavenly 
blue flower, an inch or more in diam- 
eter. 

BABY’S BREATH.—One of the most 
popular old-fashioned perennials. 


ORIENTAL POPP Y.—Flowers from five 
to seven inches across on tall stems. 
A gorgeous variety. 

HARDY VIOLET.—The finest of the 
single flower varieties for growing 
out-of-doors. 

CANTERBURY BELLS.—Profusion of 
bell-shaped blue and pink flowers 
through July and August. 

COREOPSIS.—The best of the hardy 
yellow flowers for mass effect. Blooms 
constantly from June to frost. 

HIBISCUS (or Marshmallow).—Enor- 
mous blossoms sometimes 8 or 10 
inches in diameter, white and pink; 
produced from early August to frost. 


JAPANESE PINK LILY.—The best of 
all the Japanese lilies; these frosted 
white, crimson edged flowers are 
lovely beyond words. 

LYSIMACHIA (or Loose-strife). — 
Curved white spikes from July to 
September. Grows about 2 feet high. 
Especially fine for cut flowers for the 
table. 


) - - 


TWELVE TREES in any combination, $15.00 


Single trees at $1.50 


AMERICAN ARBOR VITAE.—12 to 
18 inches when delivered. Will make a 
tall pyramid up to 30 feet but can easily 
be kept trimmed down. 

GLOBE ARBOR VITAE.—6 to 8 inches 
when delivered. Will make a lovely 
dwarf globe three to four feet high. 

PFITZER’S JUNIPER.—9 to 12 inches 
when delivered—will make a gorgeous 
decoration like an explosion of green. 

RED PINE.—8 to 12 inches when de- 
livered, will grow to 40 feet. One of the 
choicest of the tall pines. 

MUGHO PINE.—Dwarf tree, extremely 

hardy, very striking with its pin-wheels 

of needles, 6 to 8 inches when delivered. 






Olden 
etinospora 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK.—A tree espe- 
Will grow 
Glossy 
dark green foliage reminiscent of the 
8 to 12 inches when de- 


cially hardy and fragrant. 
either in sun or partial shade. 


deep woods. 
livered. 


GREEN RETINOSPORA.—A decorat- 
ive evergreen for foundation planting. 
8 to 10 inches when delivered—will grow 
vigorously and is easily trimmed. 

GOLDEN RETINOSPORA.—The tips 


of its foliage are a bright golden hue. 8 


to 10 inches when delivered. 


BLUE RETINOSPORA.—Like the other 
Retinosporas except that its foliage is a 
8 to 10 inches when 


cheerful blue. 
delivered. 


+) Reg 














Norway 
Spruce 


The hardiest, fastest grow- 
ing, and most generally 
adaptable evergreen 





{OUR years old—double transplanted 
specimens—with finest root systems. 
These trees average 6 to 12incheson delivery, 
not counting the roots which are as large 
as the upper trees. The prices are made pos- 
sible by the special method of packing in 
spagnum moss which enables us to deliver 
these trees to any address in the United 
States, absolutely fresh. Instructions for 
planting, guarantee of replacement without 
cost within the year if any fail to thrive, and 
suggestions for their many uses accompany 
each shipment. 


One dozen - $3.95 
Two dozen - $7.50 
100 Trees - $25.00 


Special rates on thousand 





| and ten thousand lots 
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Every tree is covered by Guild Life Insurance 


and will be replaced at no cost to you within the year if it fails to thrive. The 
Living Tree Guild backs up everyone who plants these super-quality Guild trees. 


A Surprise Tree—Free! 


A beautiful guaranteed specimen of 
unusual importance and interest will 
be included in every shipment of $5 or 
more—with the compliments of The 
Living Tree Guild. The name of this 
extra specimen will be on the tag. 












With every shipment of shrubs or 
flowers amounting to $5 or more an 
appropriate surprise plant will be added, 
instead of a tree. 

This will be our token of appreciation 
to everyone who plants trees and flowers 

this spring. 





Every day Why not live with more trees ? Mail this 
counts! order form! 


The Living Tree Guild 


468 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








Special Offer Hardy Perennials 


..-eeeSiberian Elm (one tree $2.50; three trees $7.00; ten trees $20.00) ; Hoty ~ . <} = _ "a.50 ow bed a, 
Double Hollyhocks 51 plants Hardy Violet 
ee nee 3 of each Canterbury Bells 
Columbines orany combination . .Coreopsis 

Shade Trees Shasta Daisy O Box B..15.00 . .Hibiscus 
Larkspur 102 plants . Japanese Pink Lily 
ey: Norway Maple Anycombination (...... White Dogwood Peonies 6 of each . .Lysimachia 
6 Trees $6 8 4...... Pussy Willow Anchusa Dropmore orany combination 
12 Trees $10 ......Searlet Maple 


uvergreens 
. - ‘x American Arbor Vitae Any combina- ; Canadian Hemlock 
Hardy Shrubs bau Globe Arbor Vitae nation : Green Retinospora 
a Pfitzer’s Juniper $15.00 Golden Retinospora 
en Butterfly Shrub ; Red Twig Dogwood .....- Red Pine per dozen . .Blue Retinospora 
sane Hardy Hydrangea Any combina- ...Mock Orange .....-Mugho Pine 
oSkhen Purple Lilac nation Bush Honeysuckle 


Serene Double Pink Deutzia 
sestet Golden Bell 


Bridal Wreath 
Seeweerp j= § secced One Dozen $3.95 ......Two Dozen$ 7.50 ......One Hundred $25.00 


per dozen 


neem Red Weigela f $6.00 | Frag. BushHoneys’kle Norw av Spruce 


Please send me the plants that I have indicated above. 


Fully Prepaid Shipment. Send with Express Collect. Send with this order Cc. O. D. If you do not remit with this order 
this order exact amount on price list and add exact amount on price list, and transportation shipment will be made C. O. D. 
10°% to cover transportation. If transporta- charges will be collected upon delivery. 


tion cost is less than 10°) a refund will be sent 
to you after shipment. 


Name..... ht te beck cb ee RES S eb bw Cbs oe WR GORE Tere atik's « «00 Saw Ree eee ees 
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Apollo at Greenville 


There was an old sculptor named Phidias 
Whose statues were perfectly hideous. 
He made Aphrodite 
Without any nightie 
Which shocked the ultra-fastidious. 


Last week, a replica of the famed Apollo 
Belvidere* was placed in the Greenville, 
S. C., Museum of Art. The citizens of 
Greenville gazed at it in dismay. Then 
they went home and wrote letters, begging 
officials to swaddle the statue because its 
nakedness offended them. 

Such behavior may now seem frivolous 
and insane to all civilized persons; it 
would have seemed totally incredible to 
any Greek, at the time when the unknown 
sculptor made his statue. To the wise 
Greeks, who lacked the prurient estheti- 
cism of modern magazine cover art, the 
male face or figure was, in its more austere 
and tempered contours, perhaps a trifle 





more beautiful than its female counter- 


part. Either one, when dexterously trans- 


muted into marble, could be regarded with | 


an impersonal regard for its objective 
beauty. They, the sculptor himself, would 
not have regarded the performance of 
Greenville’s citizens as obscene or gro- 
tesque; they, like the citizens, would have 
failed to understand. 


Texas Art 


Art has no boundaries; it may flower 
in any time, in any place. In the U. S., 
the state of Texas has never been closely 
associated with the production of good, 
or even of mediocre, paintings. In that 
state, nevertheless, monetary prizes, which 
in amount probably exceed those ever 
offered elsewhere, are offered for oil paint- 
ings of Texas wild flowers, ranch and field 
scenes. They are offered by Edgar B. 
Davis, famed oil millionaire and sole sup- 
port of The Ladder, Manhattan drama to 
which admission costs nothing. 

This year, the total amount of money 
offered to artists by the philanthropic Mr. 


Davis was $14,500. This was to be | 


awarded to the winners and near winners 
in four carefully defined groups, as fol- 
lows: 1) Pictures of Texas wildflowers by 


any U. S. artists; 2) Pictures of Texas | 


ranch life by any U. S. artists; 3) Pictures 
of Texas cotton fields by any U. S. artists; 
4) Pictures of Texas wildflowers by art- 
ists resident in Texas. 

The largest prize was won by Adrian 


Brewer of Little Rock, Ark., who painted | 


an undistinguished picture called Jn a 
Bluebonnet Year. This and 26 other ef- 
forts, 20 of them prizewinners, were first 
exhibited in San Antonio, Tex.; after this 
they were sent to Manhattan; soon they 
will leave Manhattan for other parts of 
the U. S. on exhibit. 

For next year’s catch of art, Mr. Davis 
has more than doubled his bait: $31,500 
will be awarded to winning artists. They 
will be awarded more freedom also; 
though they must paint wild flowers, cot- 
ton fields or ranch scenes, they will not 
need to seek their inspiration for these in 
Texas originals. 

*The original has been attributed, on no very 
good evidence, to Leochares. 





FOR YOUR BUSINESS GUEST 


Does your correspondence measure up to your hospitality? 


Entertaining a business guest—the best in food 
and service is the least you will offer. 

When you write to this same business man— 
are you just as particular? Your letter is worded 
with courtesy and typed with care. Is the letter- 
head that carries it equally fine? 


We've known men that never balk at a big 


dinner check to hem and haw over the extra 
cost of a letterhead that will make the same 
important impression of quality. For business 
letterheads there is no finer paper than Old 
Hampshire Bond. It —— and crackles to the 
touch, delights fingers and eyes, comes in white 
and twelve superbtints. The extra cost of using 
Old Hampshire Bond in your letterheads is a 
trifling investment that pays big dividends in 
added impressiveness. 

Ask your printer, engraver or lithographer to 
show you samples of business letterheads of 
Old Hampshire Bond. 


Hld-Hiampshire 
Hioud 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS, 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 


Writing Table” 
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“RELIGION 


Going to Jerusalem 


There is a game which children play 
at parties: twelve brats line up eleven 
chairs and march past them as minstrels 
play a tune; the object is to sit quickly. 
In the last few weeks many members of 
the International Missionary Council, in 
all corners of the world, picked up their 
satchels and started going to Jerusalem. 
Their object was to meet in this ancient 
town and begin a fortnight’s discussion of 
the problems of enlarging Christianity. 

To each member who picked up his 
satchel there had been despatched, before 
the conference began, a little folder which 
informed him of certain practical details. 
The 200 members—including the delegate 
from the South Pacific Islands and the 35 
delegates from the U. S. and Canada— 
learned, for example: 

That the regular sessions of the council 
would be held upon the Mount of Olives, 
and that they would be attended only by 
those officially appointed to do so. 

That members will pay out approxi- 
mately seven gold dollars daily, for four 
meals, for lodging on the Mount of Olives, 
near the Brook Kedron, and for all neces- 
sary gratuities etc., etc. 

That every member should bring with 
him a warm overcoat, a steamer rug, an 
umbrella or preferably a raincoat, and 
rubbers; that while the days may be warm 
the nights will be chilly in Jerusalem, 
and that there are no heating facilities in 
the special dormitories. 

That telegrams to members of the coun- 
cil should be addressed: Watchman, Jeru- 
salem (name of member), (and then the 
message). ... 

That the Chairman of the International 
Missionary Council was John R. Mott, 
who made the Y. M. C. A. 

This enlarged meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council is the succes- 
sor of the Continuation Committee of the 
World Missionary Conference held in 
Edinburgh in 1910. The number of dele- 
gates who will attend it is far smaller, but, 
while the Edinburgh Conference was 
almost entirely peopled by Americans and 
Europeans, the Jerusalem Conference in- 
cludes natives from India, Siam, Ceylon, 
Japan and other remote districts. The 
U. S. delegates include famed Dr. Robert 
Russa Moton, head of Tuskegee Institute, 
who will talk about Negroes. 





Jerusalem has always been the town of 
miracles, a place where the beating of 
invisible wings can still be heard, some- 
times, in the warm air. It is the town, 
also, from which the apostles departed 
upon their dazzling, dangerous journeys. 
No more suitable point of focus could 
have been discovered for those who are 
engaged in spreading God’s word. This 
fact especially is satisfying to Chairman 
Mott, a man whose energetic character 
resembles some laboratory apparatus of 
light and sensitive leaves, trembling with 
the great force an exterior electricity has 
communicated to them. On the night of 
the first gathering, in the German Sana- 
torium on the Mount of Olives, Dr. Mott 
looked about him with joy that burned 
in his eyes like fire. The game of going 


to Jerusalem was over now, and there was 
great work to be done. What this work 
was, he proceeded briefly to explain: 
First, the Council will attempt to dis- 
cover and to state the spiritual values of 
non-Christian systems of religion; it will 





Y. M.C. A. Mort 


... went to a miracle town. 


review Confucianism, Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism and Islamism from a sympathetic 
point of view. Then it will try to reach 
a more profound understanding of interde- 
pendence between the younger Churches, 
especially in Asia, and _ the older 
Churches. Another topic to be considered 
is the impact of industrialism upon Asia 
and Africa. These are questions which 
have often been discussed before, though 
perhaps never by a group so well equipped 
to arrive at satisfactory answers. This is 
a council of commanders, a council pri- 
marily of action, to determine the impor- 
tant strategies and maneuvers which will, 
in the next few years, be used to advance 
the standards of Christianity into far 
places and across far seas. 


AERONAUTICS 


A New Spirit 


Eighty thousand miles under her wings, 
the Spirit of St. Louis is soon to be re- 
tired. But the famed “We” partnership 
is not to be dissolved. 

Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh is to 
have a new plane, built like the Spirit of 
St. Louis by the same painstaking builder, 
B. F. Mahoney, at the same place, San 
Diego, Calif. And, likewise, Hero Lind- 
bergh is to be her only pilot. 

In general, the new plane duplicates 
the old. It will have slight changes in de- 
sign: larger fin, larger rudder, larger 
stabilizer, to insure improved control. 
Special lights will ease night flying. Like 
modern automobiles, it will have class as 
well as comfort: silk mohair upholstery 
with deep-cushioned chairs. 

Statistics: wing span, 46 feet; overall 
length, 27 feet g inches; weight empty, 
1,870 pounds; wing area, including aile- 








rons, 319 sq. feet; maximum speed, 126 
miles per hour; landing speed, 49 miles 
per hour; overall height, 9 feet 10 inches; 
useful load, 1,550 pounds; pay load, four 
passengers or baggage, 800 pounds; climb 
with full load from sea level,-goo to 1,200 
feet per minute. 

Said Builder Mahoney: “Col. Lind- 
bergh did not desire a racing plane. He 
wanted a close, cabin-type plane with a 
longer cruising radius than is ordinarily 
available.” (The new plane carries two 
tanks to hold, im toto, 115 gallons of gas- 
oline, enough for 920 miles.) 

The new ship still needs a name. 


—— + 
Fliers, Flights 


When her bathroom scales read exactly 
103 pounds, Elizabeth B. Patterson, Smith 
College student at Northampton, Mass., 
decided the cheapest way to get home to 
Santa Barbara, Calif., was to ship herself 
by air mail. Officials paid tribute to her 
wit, ingenuity, nerve, but turned down 
her offer of $300 and reminded her the 
charge per passenger for such a trip is 
$1,000. 


Before incredulous experts, Capt. Geof- 
frey De Havilland took his Moth up over 
London, stalled his engine at a height of 
200 feet, and deliberately crashed to the 
ground of Staglane Airdrome. The little 
plane crashed, crumbled; the experts 
gasped. But from the mess stepped Capt. 
De Havilland, smiling and nodding his 
head as if to say: “So you see, gentlemen, 
these Handley-Page automatic slots of 
which I have been telling you really do 
make an airplane fool-proof.”’ The slots, 
attached to the wing tips, automatically 
open in case of accident, not unlike a 
parachute, and let an unhappy pilot down 
easy. 


Said a letter to the Boeing Air Transport 
Co. which is building a huge plane for 
service between Oakland, Calif., and Chi- 
cago: “I am a sophomore at Vanderbilt 
University and I am very much interested 
in commercial aviation. I would like very 
much to get a job on one of your planes 
as a messenger boy or page.” 


Charles A. Levine has learned to fly. 
The man who plunged the Columbia into 
a 17,000-foot nosedive at the most critical 
time in her transatlantic trip, then flew 
alone and unaided from Paris to London, 
demonstrated his ability last week at Cur- 
tiss Field in quest of a pilot’s license. He 
landed at a mark with and without power, 
did figure eights and other evolutions. 


Dean Percy T. Walden, in charge of 
freshmen at Yale, appealed to the Yale 
faculty last week to forbid the use of 
airplanes to first-year students. The Yale 
Aeronautical Society protested, fearful 
that the prohibition might extend to all 
students, as at Princeton. 


Started on a Junkers monoplane flight 
from Berlin westward to New York last 
week, Captain Hermann Koehl, Baron 
von Huenefeld and Mechanic Arthur 
Spindler reached Dublin, Ireland, whence 
they were to attempt a longer lurch. 
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The lron Horse scoops a drink 


at nearly a mile a minute 


UP AHEAD the trough appears, 
a long slender slot between the 
tracks, growing swiftly larger. In 
the cab, an alert hand tightens on 
a lever. 


The trough draws near more 
swiftly, rushes under the locomo- 
tive as though stung into a final burst 
of speed. The hand jerks sharply. 


Below, beneath the tender, the 
scoop darts down—plows a swishing 
furrow along the shallow trough. A 
rush of water funneled upward... 
a final speed-driven spray as the 
tank in the tender fills and the scoop 
springs back into place. 


The Iron Horse has had his drink 
... The Limited roars on its way 


unchecked. Such track tanks—a 
Pennsylvania innovation in this 
country—save an amazing lot of 
time in a day—or a month. 6700 
trains make up the Pennsylvania’s 
vast daily fleet. Suppose each train 
is saved 10 minutes during a day’s 
run. Then 1117 hours a day are saved 
—over a month and a half every day! 
7 7 7 

That’s not just a trick of arithmetic. It isa 
real saving. It is one of the details that has 
made this country the greatest industrial 
nation on earth—that has enabled us to do 
more business in less time and with less capital 
tied up in inventories than was ever dreamed 
of in the world before. It is a part of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s contribution to the 
prosperity of the country, to the swift, punc- 


tual, economical movement of passengers 
and freight. 


Leaders of the largest fleet 
of trains in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago—20 hours 


ry 


THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York—24 hours 
y 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—19 hours 
y 


CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington and New York—4% hours 
7 


THE RED ARROW 


Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo and the East 
7 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York—18 hours 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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MEDICINE 











Powerful Passes 

The helping hand of hypnotism has long 
been recognized in medicine. Last fort- 
night it was lauded on opposite sides of the 
globe. Professor William Brown at Oxford 
University told in the second of the Terry 
lectures at Yale about curing alcoholics, 
drug addicts, shell shocked soldiers by 
hypnosis.* In Odessa, Russia, Dr. J. 
Kalachnik reported the successful use of 
hypnosis in childbirth. 

Before the discovery of chloroform, 
hypnotism was used in operations to clear 
the patient’s mind of fear, and in favor- 
able subjects to induce a definite anaesthe- 
sia so that no pain was felt (Time, Nov. 
14). Almost any willing subject can be 
hypnotized, but the best patients are those 
already suffering from some mental or 
physical shock, or some habit which has 
already weakened their resistance. Hypno- 
tism is a process of mental dissociation 
during which all activity is quiescent; no 
desire, no antagonism, no conflict. In this 
condition any suggestion registers power- 
fully and will be carried into action either 
at the moment, or after the hypnosis is 
over and forgotten, according to the com- 
mands of the operator. The cure of alco- 
holics and drug addicts is effected by re- 
placing the desire for drink or drugs with 
a desire for health. Such a sermon would 
not be listened to under ordinary circum- 
stance; during hypnosis the ideas not only 
sink in but take a firm hold and reappear 
at the appointed time to function in con- 
sciousness without so much as a by your 
leave. 

Curious physiological effects have been 
obtained under hypnotism. The patient, 
with both arms extended in front of him, 
has been told that the blood would leave 
one arm and go to the other. The opera- 
tor has then massaged one arm and the 
blood has drained into the other arm 
until the arms presented a shocking con- 
trast in red and white. Red and white 
they remained until the signal was given. 
Then the’ blood was seen to flow slowly 
back until both arms were the same color. 
The mechanism of this is unknown but 
the fact has been demonstrated repeat- 
edly. 

The hypnotist can also induce emotional 
states that carry over into consciousness. 
He can tell Sam Brown that his good 
friend Oswald Schimmelpilz insulted him. 
After repeating this good news during sev- 
eral hypnoses Sam will have become con- 
vinced and, the first time he sees his good 
friend Oswald, will probably sock him on 
the nose. 


Beef Eaters 


Lean beef, fat beef, beef tongue, liver, 
brain, marrow: that is what two men ate 
and it is all they ate: for 21 days, Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, famed Arctic explorer; 
for 57 days, his friend and erstwhile com- 
panion, Karsten Anderson, whose present 
business is orange growing. Last week, the 
trial done, Dr. Stefansson went straight to 
Fairfield, Conn., where after a dinner of 
beef tongue by choice, he testimonialed: 
“Before the experiment I felt lackadaisical 








*From the Greek—to sleep. 


on getting up in the morning but now I 
feel like jumping out of bed and getting 
right to work.” 

The explorers served as experimental 








©Keystone 
VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 
Beef ... beef... beef. 


laboratory animals in the interests of sci- 
ence. Not a new diet for them, but under 
new circumstances they lived during these 
periods in the Bellevue Hospital subject to 
daily tests (Trme, March 12). Every 
afternoon they took a walk with a mem- 
ber of the hospital staff; more strenuous 
exercise was found in running two and a 
half miles in Central Park. 

Since 1913 the Russell Sage Institute of 
Pathology has been studying the effects of 
different diets. Messrs. Stefansson ‘ and 
Anderson were particularly good subjects 
because during Arctic adventures Stefans- 
son lived about seven years on meat alone, 
while Anderson ate nothing else for over 
a year. There was no danger of the imagi- 
nary headaches or indigestion that might 
beset beef-eating beginners. Both men 
lost a little weight at the start and then 
trained back to the pink. 

Much stress has been laid by the press 
on the fact that Stefansson and Anderson 
did not develop scurvy. There was no 
reason why they should develop scurvy, 
beri beri, or chilblains. All three vitamins, 
A, B and C, are present in small amounts 
in fresh lean meat; liver contains more 
of them. Other foodstuffs contain even 
more, it is true, but if the men were 
allowed all they wanted to eat, they would 
get enough of the essential vitamins in the 
beef products to satisfy. The real inter- 
est in such an experiment lies in the effect 
of a meat diet on the kidneys, on the blood 
pressure, on the heat production of the 
body, on the millions of bacteria that mul- 
tiply in the intestines. A diet of lean meat 
only was tried but had to be given up 
because of digestive upsets. Was this be- 
cause of too great an accumulation of 
putrefactive bacteria in the intestine? 
Only a study of the intestinal conditions 
during this period will tell, and they have 
not yet been published. 


Favorable Fevers 


Fever is one of the first weapons of the 
body. When an infection sets in, the old 
organism stokes up the furnace, heats up 
the blood, sends it racing round in hot 
haste to destroy the enemy. At one time 
the best medical practice believed in damp- 
ing the fire, bringing down the fever. Now 
the viewpoint changes. Medical men are 
conjuring up fevers to help them fight 
widely different diseases. Last week Herr 
Doktor August Bier, head of Berlin’s 
largest hospital, told the Berlin Medical 
Society about his use of fire as a curative 
agent. He burns the body to bring on a 
fever in cases of chronic diseases of the 
jcints, obstinate suppuration, cardiac in- 
flummation following chronic ulceration. 
Using the thermo-cauterizer, a scientific 
and delicate branding iron, he lays back 
the skin at the affected area and lightly 
scars the tissues underneath. The skin is 
then replaced in such a way as to allow 
drainage of pus and ultimate healing, 
thereby avoiding the scars which were the 
landmarks of former cauterization. The 
burning produces a high fever, which in 
turn produces a cure, according to the 
hundreds of cases reported by Dr. Bier. 

Malarial fever has been used for many 
years in the U. S. and Europe in an attempt 
to cure general paresis. Many of the 
paretics inoculated with malaria have im- 
proved, but since there are occasional 
spontaneous but temporary improvements 
in this disease, it is still a little early to 
tell just what part the malaria has played. 
The outlook seems most favorable how- 
Cver. 


MISCELLANY 
“Time brings all things” 








Tree vs. Children 


A huge pine tree caught fire in Leaf, 
Miss., and a bus full of school children 
started out for school. As the car bumped 
along the road, the tree tottered; when 
the car was precisely under it, the pine 
tree leaned slowly and fell, as true as a 
golden hammer, killing the driver and five 
of the children. 








Cats 


In West New York, N. J., at a rubber 
plant, a fire occurred which destroyed the 
lives of 23 cats which, like the plant, be- 
longed to one Charles Cholerton. One only 
of all Charles Cholerton’s cats escaped; 
a smoky grimalkin, she came slinking from 
a fiery window, her eyes lit with warm red 
fury. 


In Heathsville, Va., a strange disease 
seized hold of all the cats. Felines frolick- 
ing in cellars or licking their paws upon 
doorsteps would suddenly become languid 
with fever and then, in a short space, per- 
ish. What the scurf was, if, indeed, it had 
a name, no one knew; they knew only that 
when it attacked a cat, there was no hope 
left for the beast’s life; that it had already 
attacked and killed most of Heathsville 
cats; that a year ago, all the rabbits in 
the vicinity of Heathsville had likewise 
perished of a mysterious plague. 
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"Sunset Trail of Padre and Conquistador 
is the Sunset Route of today 


ag ROUTE of today with 
its “Sunset Limited,” famed 
round the world, and its “Argo- 
naut,” another fine train daily, 
followsthe Sunset Trail of yester- 
day—pathway of the Spanish 
friars, grim-visaged captains and 
eatly-day explorers. 

Anza, with the colonists who 
founded San Francisco, trod that 
path in 1776. Every mile is his- 
torically significant. Every mile 
is scenically interesting. The old 
life and the new—prehistoric 
structures, crumbling Missions, 
typical western ranches and virile 
modern development, — jostle and 
crowd for attention. 

You can board comfortable 
Southern Pacific steamship at 
New York for New Orleans, “too 
golden hours at sea” (berth and 
meals included on steamer). Or 
cross the Old South to New Or- 
leans by rail. Tarry in New 
Orleans, picturesque city that has 
lived under five flags. Thence 
continue across Louisiana, Texas 
with its Magic Valley of the 
lower Rio Grande, the pictur- 
esque Southwest (with its Apache 
Trail Highway of Arizona—a 
recommended one-day side-trip 
by motor stage), and on into 
California via Phoenix and the 
Nile-like basins of the Salt River 
and Imperial Valleys. 





7 7 


Old Spain brought civilixation into the American Southwest with swora 
and cross. Her crumbling Missions, built from one to two centuries ago, dot 


the Sunset Route from San Antonio clear to San Francisco. 


Four great routes for 


transcontinental travel 


Yet Sunset Route is but one of 
four great Southern Pacific routes 
to the Coast. Each follows a 
natural pioneer pathway of his- 
toric interest, the best natural 
route in its territory. You can go 
west by one of four routes, return 
by another, and see the whole 
PacificCoast at minimumexpense, 
stopping over anywhere. Only 


Southern Pacific offers this wide 


Southern 
Pacific 


Beads 





choice. In addition to Sunset 
Route and a network of scenic 
lines in California and Oregon, 
Southern Pacific service includes: 


Golden State Route, the direct line via 
Kansas City between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, San Diego and Santa Barbara. 
This is the route of low altitude to Cal- 
ifornia. Operates daily the fast “Golden 
State Limited,” one of the fine trains of 
America, the “Apache” and the “Califor- 
nian.” 

Overland Route (Lake Tahoe Line), 
straight across the mid-continent, Chi- 
cago to San Francisco via Ogden, across 
Great Salt Lake by rail, over the scenic 
Sierra Nevada, past Donner Lake and 
American River Canyon. Offers daily the 
fast “San Francisco Overland Limited,” 
unsurpassed for speed and appointments; 
the “Gold Coast Limited” and the “Pa- 


cific Limited.” 


Shasta Route, to San Francisco via 
Portland, Ore., for travelers via northern 
lines. Operates daily the “Cascade,” fast 
new train of unusual appointments; the 
“Shasta,” the “Oregonian” and the “West 
Coast.” Choice of two lines of scenic 


grandeur through Oregon and California. 


Distinctive dining-car service at moder- 
ate prices is a feature of the twelve trains 
on these four routes. Fresh produce of the 
countryside is obtained daily along the 
way. Oil-burning locomotives (no cin- 
ders), equipped with latest devices for 
smooth stopping and starting, and heavy 
steel rails set in rock-ballasted roadbed 


add much to the comfort of your journey. 


Southern Pacific agents are in most large 
cities. They will help you plan your trip, 
attend to reservations, and otherwise 
assist. 

Write your name and address in margin 


and mail to E. W. Clapp, Traffic Manager, 
Dept. K-3, Room 1022, 310 S. Michigan 


Blvd., Chicago, for illustrated folder, 
“How Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 
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The Public Invited 


Last week, only one member was car- 
ried from the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange in a state of complete collapse. 
A petition circulated among members for 
a three day holiday, Good Friday, the in- 
tervening Saturday and Easter Monday, 
appeared to find more brokers fascinated 
by the profits of 4,000,000 share sessions 
than worried by the danger of physical 
ruin. Every “record” of any shape or de- 
scription was broken and rebroken. 

The explanation is simple. The “pub- 
lic” had finally come in, tardily, clumsily, 
“at the top,” as always, with the greatest 
reservoir of cash of all, compared to which 
Wall Street’s organized money force is 
small. It astonished nobody, because 7,000 
tickers are now hypnotizing greedy eyes 
in 40 states, leaving scarcely a middle-sized 
town from Maine to California where cit- 
izens may not actually see their savings 
bank withdrawals dance past their giddy 
eyes in strange, cryptic abbreviations 
three minutes after passing their checks to 
the broker. 

As is usual near any peak of stock mar- 
ket enthusiasm, an oracle of immense 
prestige dramatically crowed at the pre- 
cise moment when the market needed a 
cheery word to carry it into still higher 
price area. In July 1926, Thomas Coch- 
ran, Morgan partner, was interviewed the 
midnight he sailed for Europe. He was 
said to have said that General Motors 
“should and will” go 100 points higher. 





It did. Last week it was Finance Chairman 
John J. Raskob, guiding financial genius of 
General Motors, also in a leave-taking ship- 
news speech, who spoke the word. He was 
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Peccy CLEARY 
Has two major qualifications. 
(See col. 3) 
reported as saying that General Motors 
stock should be selling at $225 a share. It 
was then selling at $187.25. It shot up to 








Lillibridge, Advertising 
[36} 


Four Test Questions 


N general, it is our expe- 

rience that an intelli- 
gent advertiser asks four 
chief questions in study- 
ing an advertising agency 
with a view to making a 
connection : 


1...What is your agen- 
cy’s record and in which 
fields is it having success? 
2...What is your method 
of conducting an account 


and working with an ad- 
vertiser? 


3...Who are the individ- 


uals in your agency who 
will handle my account? 


4...What other accounts 
do you handle and how 
well pleased are they with 
your service? 

After all, what more 
does the advertiser need to 
know, if these questions 
are answered fully and 
sincerely? 


We welcome inquiries 
from executives who are 
seriously interested in 
bettering theiradvertising 
and promotion work. 


RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 





$199, and in two hours of trading the 
shares of his corporation increased $47,- 
859,000 in value, making an aggregate 
market value for the company of $3,306,- 
000,000, ancther record gone. (U.S. Steel’s 
stock is worth $1,081,667,720.) 

What happened last week, what usually 
happens, was this: Mr. Raskob’s magic 
figure of $225 a share for General Motors, 
was interpreted out of what he said. 


Gardner D. Stout, third generation 
member of the Stock Exchange, paid 
$335,000 for his seat. Grandfather Joseph 
S. Stout paid $5,000 for his seat in 1872, 
four years after seats became salable. In 
1871 a seat went for $2,750. Four Stouts 
have been members, Joseph S. from 1872 
to 1904, Andrew Varick from 1899 until 
1917, and his two sons Gardner D. and 
Andrew Varick Jr., now members. 


-- 





Skirts 


The late John Pierpont Morgan, con- 
servative, resisted that invasion which 
came on the heels of the invention of the 
typewriter and the telephone—the inva- 
sion of the businesswoman. But now some 
200,000 stenographinae are to be found at 
work in lower Manhattan. Women had 
quick fingers, quicker wits. They survived 
the expensively unfit male bookkeeper, sec- 
retary, clerk. Economy forced a new atti- 
tude. Ladies turn up at nine a-mornings 
today at Morgan’s itself. 

Latterly great bond houses have trained 
up a generation of college bond sales- 
women, who are always called “salesmen,” 
who are always shouted at by the boss 
across a field of desks by their last names, 
and who smoke up the sales rooms. Sev- 
enteen ladies are actually partners in Stock 
Exchange houses. Three of them have 
applied to the Exchange authorities for 
admission to membership. ‘Too much 
jostling on the floor,” the 15 gentlemen of 
the Committee on Admissions have always 
sternly replied. “No worse than subways 
or night-clubs,” is the reply of the eager 
ladies. 

Last week another woman, name of 
Peggy Cleary, applied for a seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Apparently 
she has the two major qualifications for 
admission to the most expensive and least 
exclusive club in the world: $375,000, 
and that firmness of jaw possessed by ex- 
quisite, merciless croupiers who rake chips 
on Monte Carlo’s greens. Miss Peggy 
Cleary’s training has been sound. She was 
and is a star customer’s woman.* Last 
week 1,100 brokers at 20 posts applauded 
Miss Cleary’s audacity. Next week 1,099 
members may have a chance to “haze” a 
pretty young stockbroker in skirts.t For 
Miss Cleary is pretty. Last week she saw 
screen star Nita Naldi and a prize beauty 
off for Europe on the midnight S. S. Paris. 
Flash-light men found her more smartly 
dressed than the former, prettier than the 
latter. Under the hard daylight of Watson 





*A customer’s man (or woman) is the liaison 
officer between the customer and the Stock Ex- 
change floor. His function is to tip, advise, 
caution, stimulate, warn customers, in other 
words to provoke trading and “produce” com- 
missions. 

tNew members are “hazed” and “razzed” 
cruelly. Favorite tortures are to sell them stocks 
which do not exist, deliver them bogus orders 
from telephone booths, induce them to smoke 


($15 fine). 
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& White’s uptown stockbrokerage office in 
the Hotel Berkeley, she is thought still 
prettier. 





oe 


Bankitaly, Bancitaly 


Upon the reorganization of the century- 
old Bank of America last week as the Bank 
of America National Association, under 
the wise & facile advice of Amadeo Peter 
Giannini, the command went forth that 
stockholders of Giannini’s California Bank 
of Italy and of his National Bancitaly 
Corp. might purchase B.A.N.A. stocks, but 
might not trade or assign their rights to 
those new securities. 

Amadeo Peter Giannini, a Sicilian peas- 
ant by ancestry, acts the Roman patrician 
by nature. He believes himself the guardi- 
an as well as the leader of his clients. 
Because he knows that the ever-expanding 
activities of his bank and investment cor- 
poration tend to stir up speculation in 
their securities, he warns the unwary. 

That is the reason that rights to buy 
B.A.N.A. stock are not negotiable or trans- 
ferable. That is the reason why the Banc- 
italy Corp., with earnings of $30,000,000 
last year, has just now declared a quarterly 
dividend of only 56¢ on its stock. The 
dividend might have been many times that 
sum. But paternal Mr. Giannini wants to 
make it “difficult for speculators to borrow 
money on his stocks.” 


The Banks. The interrelation of Mr. 
Giannini’s fiscal organizations seems inex- 
plicable. It is not. As yet there exist 


only two great organizations, with their | 
activities mainly in California and in New | 


York. Later he hopes to have a web of 


banks in each of the twelve Federal Re- | 


serve bank districts. 

In California. First there is the Bank 
of Italy, which he and his stepfather Lor- 
enzo Scatena organized in 1904. Their first 
clients were the Italians of San Francisco 
and the heterogeneous fruit growers of the 
Sacramento Valley, whose pickings Am- 
adeo Peter Giannini and Lorenzo Scatena 
had long & honestly been selling at com- 
mission. Soon there were Bank of Italy 
branches in the scattered communities of 
California. 

Early last year, and just before the 
passage of the McFadden Branch Banking 
Act which permitted national banks to 
operate branch offices (Time, March 7, 
1927), Mr. Giannini consolidated his Bank 
of Italy (ror branches) with the then 
newly formed Liberty Bank of America 
(175 branches). The result was the Bank 
of Italy National Trust & Savings Associa- 
tion with capital of $30,000,000, resources 
of $115,000,000. The business of its 
offices, now nearly 300, all in California, 
requires that one board of management 
sit constantly in San Francisco, and an- 
other in Los Angeles. James Augustus 
Bacigalupi is president; Lorenzo Scatena, 
78, chairman of its directorate. Amadeo 
Peter Giannini gives it banking advice, in 
much the same fashion that engineers ad- 
vise public utilities on their operations. 

Subsidiary to B.I.N.T.S.A. and owned 
share for share by its stockholders is the 
National Bankitaly Company, which deals 
In real estate, buys & sells stocks & bonds 
and other securities and transacts a gen- 
eral business incident to its affiliation with 
B.IN.T.S.A. A twelve billion dollar 
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“Give me the facts” 


DIGGING out investment facts for yourself is a worri- 
some, time-taking job even though you have knowl- 
edge of dependable sources. When you buy a bond 
recommended by The National City Company you 
may be sure that all the essential facts which justify 
the Company’s own confidence in that investment 
are readily available to you. Through National City 
offices in over fifty American cities you can get up-to- 
date facts on your present holdings or on a variety of 


desirable new bond offerings. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Davenport, Denver, Detroit Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, Oakland, 
Omaha, Pasadena, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., Providence, Rochester, 
St. Louis, Saint Paul, San Diego, San Francisco, Scranton, Seattle, Tacoma, Toledo, Washington, 
Wilkes-Barre, Montreal, Toronto, London, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Geneva, Tokio, Shanghai. 
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A Memorial—but what 
type of Memorial will — 
best serve its sacred , 
purpose? (cs 


Hundreds have asked 
themselves this question — 
and have found a satisfying 
answer in GOLDEN-VOICED ~ 
DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES. F 

Installed in_ the Campanile of 
the Church, Deagan Chimes are 
a daily inspiration ...a con- 
stant reminder of the one com- 
memorated . . .asublimeexpres- 
sion of love and devotion , . . an 
ever-appreciated public benefic- 
ence. 

Deagan Chimes are played by 
organist direct from organ con- 
sole. A touch of the keys sends 
forth to all the community the 
most impressive, the most stately 


and the most beautiful music 
that man has yet devised--the 
Song of the Chimes. 

» 


Can you conceive of a more 
jitting tribute to a loved one? 


IM Deagan Inc. J 


EsT. 1860 


243 Deagan Bldg., Chicago 


Standard Sets,$6000 and up. 
Literature, including beau- 

tiful Memorial Book, on - 
request. 





Deagan Tower Chimes played 
direct from Organ Console. 





JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 
It will help you £ Asm 
(CCE S 
up financia yy =SS 





yg households are still trying to pull 
themselves up financially by their own boot 
ome. with the usual result — no gain in altitude. 

¢ safe and sane method to advance is to 
climb aboard a household budget. It is the start 
of a journey which you want to make. 

We have sent thousands of our budget sheets 
to thoughtful American husbands and wives who 
are on their way to a more secure and happier 
method of living. 

We shall be glad to send you, without charge, 
the John Hancock Budget Sheet. It will help 
you whether you already have an accounting 
system or not. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MassacnusetTs 
197 Clarendon Street 
Please send me FREE your Home Budget 
Sheet. I enclose 2c to cover postage. 





Boston, Mass. 


SIXTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 





corporation, National Bankitaly Co.’s 
president is Laurence Mario Giannini, son 
of Amadeo Peter Giannini. 

B.I.N.T.S.A. and National Bankitaly 
Co. are California incorporations. 

In New York. In 1919 Mr. Giannini’s 
interests formed the Bancitaly Corpora- 
tion. This is an investment & holding com- 
pany capitalized for $150,000,000. With 
funds derived therefrom it has bought 
stock in more than threescore U. S. and 
even more foreign banks. The Banca 
d’America e d'Italia of Rome, which it 
controls, alone has branches in 20 Italian 
cities. 

In Manhattan the Bancitaly Corpora- 
tion controls the Bowery & East River Na- 
tional Bank (A. P. Giannini’s brother, Dr. 
Attilio H. Giannini is president ), the Com- 
mercial Exchange Bank, and in February 
bought the 116-year-old Bank of America. 

Last week Bank of America stockholders 
(Bancitaly Corp. being the principal stock- 
holder) voted to reorganize as a national 
bank—the Bank of America National As- 
sociation. Now their officers (Dr. A. H. 
Giannini, chairman, Edward Coleman 
Delafield, president ) can expeditiously ab- 
sorb the Bowery & East River National 
and the Commercial Exchange (which also 
last week went national). 

The Bank of America purchase, within 
30 days, brought the Bancitaly Corp. a 
paper profit of $7,500,000. That is why 
A. P. Giannini, the philosopher of Banc- 
italy Corp. activities, last week warned 
against speculation in its shares. 

The Man. Dog-trotting through the 
acrid-smelling shambles of San Francisco’s 
1906 earthquake & fire, Amadeo Peter 
Giannini reached his newly founded Bank 
of Italy. Flames had not yet reached it. 
Nor had they yet reached the nearby 
stables of his stepfather’s fruit commis- 
sion house. The young banker (he was 
36 then) hitched a stout horse to a fruit 
cart and into that cart dumped his bank’s 
specie, currency, securities, books—and 
deposit slips. Thus was he enabled to set 
up bank at his home for subverted San 
Francisco. 

Next year, 1907, was panic year all 
through the U. S. Speculation had been 
unrestrained. President Roosevelt had 
condemned it. Businessmen, newspapers 
and college presidents berated President 
Roosevelt. Men felt panic coming on, and 
talked helplessly. On the New York Stock 
Exchange money brought 75% interest; 
then 100%. Panic came and money be- 
came unobtainable. But not for Banker 
Giannini in San Francisco. He had his 
bank vaults and an additional warehouse 
filled with metallic gold. He could and did 
pay all demands on him in good coin of 
the commonwealth. His bank grew. 

Of him it is observed, that during a 
long working day he is seated less than 
60 minutes. His body is kinetic. as is his 
mind. It is an old, old trait in him which 
drove him—a schoolboy—from bed at 
midnight to buy & sell fruit with his step- 
father, Lorenzo Scatena, on the wharves of 
San Francisco of the 1880's. From 
wharves to school he went and from school 
to the commission house. And always he 
ranked at the head of his school classes. 

The Giannini ancestors went to Cali- 
fornia from Sicily. They were most re- 
cently peasants, country people. And back 
of the Sicilian peasants is a long history 
of aggressive marauders—Phoenicians, 


Greeks, Latins, Carthaginians, Romans, 
Norsemen, Saracens, Crusaders, Barbary 
pirates, Italians. 

The Gianninis are Sicilians. Their chief, 
Amadeo Peter Giannini, seems to be more. 
His stout body, his good appetite, his joy 
in living, all stir up images of most potent 
Italian. He has the Corsican touch of 
leadership, the Lombard’s flare for finance, 
the Florentine’s nimble mentality, the 
Roman’s dignity, the Sicilian’s slashing 
pugnacity. Living thus fully in the multi- 
plicity of his inmost traits, he is a happy, 
contented man. 

The Ideals. A contented man is Ama- 
deo Peter Giannini. Long ago he decided 
that a life’s competence was all that he 
wished from life. And, although the size 
of that competence has grown necessarily 
larger as his years have passed, that to- 
day, in seeming honesty, is all he wants. 

Last year he earned a million and a half 
dollars on the stock he owned in one of 
his companies. He gave the money to the 
University of California for agricultural 
and allied research. 

Regularly 40% of his companies’ yearly 
profits go to his employees. Eventually 
they will own the corporations. Already 
several are millionaires, and, of course, 
they idolize their “Boss.” 

— + 


International Communications 


“Tn international communication the 
U. S. ought to be supreme.” So said 
Electric Tycoon Owen D. Young. last 
week. At the same time came news of a 
British merger, to control more than half 
of all the miles of cables in the world. 

But also last week, a great U. S. com- 
munication merger took place and the 
U. S. public was invited to inspect a new 
power in U. S. business. His name is 
Sosthenes Behn. 

Companies. As everyone knows, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(including Newcomb Carlton’s Western 
Union) is the greatest domestic com- 
munication system in the U. S. At its 
head is that young super-executive, Presi- 
dent Walter Sherman Gifford. 

As everyone also knows, the second 
greatest domestic system is the Mackay- 
owned Postal Telegraph, which has no 
telephones. 

Both these systems send telegrams in 
the U. S. Both send cables overseas, this 
being an especially large part of the 
Mackay business. But, as not everyone 
knows, the only U. S. communication 
company owning extensive telephone and 
telegraph wires in foreign countries as 
well as extensive cables between many 
countries is the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.,.* the creation of Sos- 
thenes Behn and J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Last week the I. T. & T. merged+ with 
the Mackay companies, thereby throwing 
together assets of $300,000.000. 

Two Men. Sosthenes Behn is ances- 
trally Dutch-French. By birth, he is Dan- 
ish, having been born at St. Thomas, Dan- 
ish West Indies (now the Virgin Islands, 
U. S. territory). His first name is the 


*The Western Electric Co. supplies both 
A. T. & T. and I. T. & T. with equipment. 

tNot technically a merger. Actually, all that 
happened was that the I. T. & T. bought stock 
control of the Mackay companies which, for 
a time at least, will maintain their identity. 
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Your business... PICTURED DAILY 


e's comparisons with last week... 
last month... last year—on your 
desk each day at nine 


AR-SIGHTED business men are now securing 
firmer, closer control of their business with- 
out adding a single name to their payrolls. 

To their desks each morning at nine comes a 
complete report of what happened in every de- 
partment yesterday. Sales, inventory, production, 
cash, stocks—all the vital figures are there. Com- 
parisons with any previous period are easy. 

You, too, can get a picture of your business 
daily—instead of monthly. You can have daily 
facts for daily decisions. You need never be more 
than twenty-four hours behind the actual oper- 
ations of your business. 


Riliott - Fisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 


Product of 


( eneral 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


ALSO MAKERS OF SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


ice Fquipment Corporation 


With the help of Elliott-Fisher accounting- 
writing equipment, this invaluable daily informa- 
tion is easy to obtain. Elliott-Fisher’s remarkable 
capacity to combine details and simplify complex 
operations does the job. Elliott-Fisher fits smoothly 
into any established accounting system—and im- 
proves it almost beyond belief. 

Thousands of firms are using the Elliott-Fisher 
method for business control. If you will ask your 
secretary to fill out and mail the coupon, we will 
immediately send you complete details showing 
how this method can 
profitably be used in 


your own business. 













General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name 


Address 
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Greek for “life-strength.” By his own ef- Radio systems will also wind along the 


forts, he is a naturalized American. A Georgia coast with additions here and , 

touch of World War heroism becomes his there along the southern seaboard. Fi- ] 

dark, tall, military bearing—he was a lieu- _ nally, a new radio-telephone service from , 

the U. S. Pacific Coast to Honolulu will I 

open in May, and to Manila in October. c 

When trying to obuin on ab- The I. T. & T., which is essentially a hold- t 

normally high yield, thousands ing company, controls the telephone sys- e 

of investors pay dearly each tem of Spain. It also has a contract to ‘ 
year for their investment zie modernize the painful Paris telephones, 

eg which French politics prevented it from t 

interest—sometimes both! buying. It is bidding for fresh footholds n 

Gaining investment experience in Brazil and the Argentine. : c 
at a profit can be accom- Newspaper accounts of the giant word- 





plished through the proper 
choice of your banking house. 
First Morigage Bonds recom- 
mended by this institution 
offer the “profit” of safety of 
principal and interest—the 

“profit” of a higher 612% 


sending merger said that Mr. Mackay, 54, C 
having sold control of his $100,000,000 n 
companies to the $200,000,000 I. T.& T., 0 
would retire from active business. He fl 
will, however, retain considerable titular q 
regalia, responsibilities, remunerations. 








yield—the “profit” of selec- _ Associated with Sosthenes Behn in his b 
tion by specialists in the field rise to fame was his brother Hernand t] 
of investment for over 55 years. Behn. But Sosthenes was greatest, and 
Before you determine your greater than he their work. He says: “It h 
investment banking house, aa | . = I but the company that is impor- 
ant. ni 


ask us to send our latest aa 2 
bookter “1-25” : Significance. Thus united under 


Sosthenes Behn, D. S. M., the U. S. now 
































BR tee oERpER NaS has a combination of word-sending enter- 
4 ESPURMATION COUPON i ©U.& VU. prises sufficiently strong to compete for 
i1 THE F.H.SMITH Co. f CLARENCE HuNGERFORD MACKAY the world supremacy now held by Britain. k 
E! Investment Bankers—Founded 1873 oS The British merger, last week, of the 
t Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. : ee ae Eastern Telegraph Company and _ the c 
H 285 Madison Ave., New York City 1 3 tenant colonel, won the D. S. M., was a a Peng en - — pois y 
: H Branch offices in other Cities i 3 member of the _ Legion ot Honor. He 4 orgs rile ee ee % = ‘iy ra al 
Et tgif | started by electrifying Porto Rico’s wild- 256 miles of cables. There are only 260,- H 
5 Gentlemen:—I am_interested in Safe aincke ; Sena xico’s. Chile’s, 000 miles of cable in the world. The I. T. , 
E+ investmentsonly. Send mecopy of New }j erness, then Cuba’s, Mexico’s, Chile’s. < é " “7 hi 
Yl illustrated booklet. Haij_ | These were telephone operations, at first, at pee "Ta myers $2:899 S] 
EE ie ran | | but soon branched into telegraph, cable ules OF cable. ith great land connec- le 
| I and wireless communications. The Carib- 1 
f1 ADDRESS.........++++ 84-25” 16 bean master-communicator got the house ar 
icaininetneeamnatenaniaeneiabaiaetraniaaaatiatanaednceaiaiioneastil of Morgan behind him and has lately be- th 
come the foremost U. S. promoter, inter- th 
nationally, of a foremost U. S. art (the ne 
fast message). 4 
TRAVEL TO EUROPE! Photographs of Sosthenes Behn are not be 
(See page 45) easily had. But anyone may regard at 
leisure the groomed, handsome visage of A. 
Clarence Hungerford Mackay in any of ri 
the thousands of offices of the Postal Ge 
= Telegraph Co. His father, the late John & 
i ae ABS AT 3 — W. Mackay, rough-palmed Irish °49-er, & 
saa yh eu | found gold in California river beds and co 
ngsZ s ionad S 4 | bequeathed its power in bank directorates, re 
~essese|—e | cable companies, cash. Son Clarence, 
| polished by European tutors and universi- ris 
fe an | ties, is less the director of 58 corporations di 
he than the member of 27 clubs. To his 
| Ne] le , guest, Edward of Wales, he could display Vi 
“Ali H to Yh al with dignity the world’s finest collection co 
ws ij. Itt an a}! of armor, which lines his great halls on bo 
(Te ured Long Island. The masses know him be- 
¥ TT. sa wg PPP EE Ol / cause he is grandfather, without his con- 
——— | / sent, to the baby daughter of Songwriter "Mofiet? Studie Ir 
e _~ Irving Berlin. Intelligent New York 7,4 
i Shes knows him as, next to Otto Kahn, its most SOsTHENES BEHN id 
| famed music-patron. (See p. 46). “Tt is not I but the company... .” rae 
| Systems. Linked by Messrs. Behn and 
contributes to the daily bread of the its coats Saleen 1 capa ye 
: Mackay were telegraph and telephone sys- ' —— ees ie oR 
world through the International : el he U. S.. Canad: “tions, with immense assets, with powerful TI 
Harvester Company. This vast agri- “amg a ae U. Ct Canada, Mex- banking support, and above all with Sos- be 
cultural institution is foremost in the ico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Central America, teneek Wilken. 11 nadir deisiatiannes bo teak bo 
use of electricity for every manufac- | both coasts of South America, Spain. ia =T ioe wih ie eT a 
turing process, and a large part of its | Cable systems are spread from Germany P)4°® Uncer anc over om, Sone r 
power requirements are supplied by— | and France through the U. S..to Hono- é ‘ 
Commonwealth Edison Company lulu, Midway Islands, Guam, Manila, to Berlin Buvs ™ 
The Central Station Serving Chicago Shanghai; also cable systems from U. S. y 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 153 | ports to every important South American Chicagoans marveled at an order for 
consecutive dividends to its stockholders. Send port. Radio systems will stretch from May rye telephoned to the Chicago Board 

for the year book. This stock listed on eee >. ae bays y *) aCag ; 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. Sayville, N. Y., to London, if an alarmed of Trade by Henry Hentz & Co. of Man- a 

British Post Office does not object. hattan. The amount was not so stupen- 

Otherwise it will be Sayville-to-Paris. dous—30,000 bushels. The bid price was «“B 
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not so unusual—$1.19.* But when Chi- 
cago said, “All right, we’ll fill your order,” 
Manhattan replied, “Please execute it at 
once and confirm. It’s an order from Ber- 
lia, and Berlin is holding the wire.” Chi- 
cago executed and confirmed. Manhattan 
told Berlin. Berlin hung up, pleased by 
efficiency. The entire transaction had oc- 
cupied only three minutes, cost $53.25. 

Henry Hentz & Co. reported that this 
transaction was but typical of other Ger- 
man orders similarly placed, executed and 
confirmed by telephone in recent weeks. 

Observers marveled as much at the 
German enterprise as at the rapid com- 
munication. During last fortnight’s furor 
on the New York Stock Exchange, a busy 
floor man was asked by his office for a 
quotation on General Electric. 

“What the----!” he roared. “I can’t be 
bothered for quotations at a time like 
this!” 

“But Berlin wants to know. They’re 
holding the wire.” 

Abashed, the floorman dove into the 
nearest drift of ticker-tape. 


“7384 and still going up!” he reported. | 


Berlin bought 3,000 shares. 


Radio & Phonographs 


Owen D. Young, chairman of Radio 
Corporation of America, sailed with Mrs. 
Young last week for a holiday in England, 
and would not explain. General James G. 
Harbord, R. C. A.’s president, compressed 
his lips into silence. President Edward E. 
Shumaker of Victor Talking Machine Co. 
let a mask of diffidence hide his thoughts. 

Nonetheless investors bought R. C. A. 
and Victor stock during the week upon 
the report that the two firms, leaders of 
their respective fields, would form—not 
necessarily a merger but—a closer techni- 
cal and commercial alliance than has 
bound them together in the past. 

Victor sells a phonograph with a R. C. 
A. Radiola contained.t It also has the 
right to use R. C. A.’s research, as well as 
General Electric’s, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing’s, American Telephone 


& Telegraph’s and Western Electric’s dis- | 


coveries in the field of acoustics & sound 
reproductions. 

Those companies in return have the 
right to know & use Victor’s laboratory 
discoveries. 

Closer comity between R. C. A. and 
Victor will at least reduce the overhead 
costs of selling. One shop can easily sell 
both types of machines. 





In New England 


New England is a backward, decadent 
section. Its factories are out-of-date; its 
inhabitants are idlers; its ideas have not 
yet emerged from the sperm-oil days. 
These words (or words less polite) have 
been spoken and applauded many times at 
booster meetings of towns to the West 
and to the South. When the Chicago 
Tribune castigates “the effete East,” it 
usually refers to New England. 

“New England is a reservoir of the 
most skilled labor, the most skilled direc- 


*High for rye, but not for rye last week when 
a “natural corner” sent rye as high as $1.26. 

1R. C. A. sells Radiolas also to the Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co. for use in the 
“Brunswick Panatrope with Radiola.” 











Satisfying Investors 


Astute investors know that ac- 
curacy of earnings depends par- 
tially upon accuracy of prop- 
erty charges to capital, expense, 
depreciation and maintenance. 
Prudent executives make sure 
of such accuracy by relying 


upon the facts supplied by 


American Appraisal Service. 


THE 
AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 





Within a Year 


You can invest in Commercial Mortgage Trust Notes and get 
your money back at the end of 1 month, 2 months or any number 
of months up to 1 year. You can buy them to mature at any time 
that you may need your funds for other purposes and, in the 
meantime, your money will be earning a worth-while return. Any 
sum from $50 up may be invested. Send for booklet T-20 giving 
full information. 


Name 


Address eoeee 





COMMERCIAL MORTGAGE GOMPANY 


OF DETROIT 
( formerly Commercial National Co., of Detroit) 


5 W. Larned St. Detroit, Mich. 
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“A FULL HOUSE beats 3-of-a- 
kind, doesn’t it?” 

“In poker, yes—but zo poker 
hand can equal these three.” 

“What are they?” 

“Allerton Club Residences, in 
New York, Chicago and Cleve- 
land.” 


ALLERION 


CLUB RESIDENCES 


Executive Offices—285 Madison Ave., New York 
New York— 45 E. 55th St. New York—143 E. 39th St. 
New York—130 E. 57th St.* NewYork— 22 E. 38th St. 
New York—302 West 22nd Street 
Chicago—Huron Street and Michigan Avenue 
Cleveland—Chester Avenue and East 13th Street 
"Exclusively for women 











tion, and the highest intelligence in the 
United States.”"—Herbert Hoover. 
What’s wrong? The answer can prob- 
ably be found in the New Englander’s ret- 
icence to ballyhoo himself and his com- 








NEw ENGLAND’s LAWRENCE 


The oak was the simile. 


munity. He has been quietly going about 
his business for two centuries. His indus- 
trialism, deep-rooted, has grown like an 
oak and not like a mushroom. 

To give the rest of the U. S. an un- 
biased view of New England, “to stem 
the flow of low moanings, heard both with- 
in and without,” the New England Council 
was formed in 1925 at a meeting of busi- 
nessmen and governors of the six New 
England states. Last fortnight, this “‘stim- 
ulating and co-ordinating agency” assem- 
bled in Providence, R. I. Its president, 
John Silsbee Lawrence, 49, Boston dry 
goods merchant, bank director, member 
of the Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, pointed with pride to the ac- 
complishments and plans of N. E. C.: 

Flood. Gathered swiftly $1,000.000 in 
guaranteed credit for rehabilitation in 
flooded Vermont. 

Agriculture. Electrified systematically 
many rural areas. 

Industry. Conducted the first survey 
of industrial migration ever attempted in 
New England, found that New England 
had gained more industries than she lost 
in 1926, began studying 1927. 

Shipping. Formed a New England- 
Virginia committee to promote coastal 
shipping. 

Aviation. Did not neglect. 

Consciousness. Issued 27 publications 
to sell New England to herself and others 
An example: “Town, try these on your 
town (14 questions to test the industrial 
strength of a community).” 

N. E. C. is composed of 12 delegates 
from each of the New England states. 








Corn, Hogs, & Rye 


Chicago finance has its delicacies of 
shade no less fine than those of Manhat- 
tan’s stock market. Example: last week’s 


“corn & hog parity” got alarmingly out of 
line. Dollar a bushel corn equals $10 per 
cwt. hogs or something is wrong in the 
stock yards. Corn for May delivery passed 
$1.034 a bushel whereas hogs “at Chicago” 
sold from $6.65 per cwt. undressed. For- 
eign corn demand has made golden maize 
too dear for U. S. pigs to eat & grow fat. 
The pigs must die lean & cheap. Over- 
production of litters, weaned on high 
priced feed, plus the abnormal foreign 
demand for corn explains the current de- 
parture from the inexorable “parity.” 
Farmers must win back on corn what they 
lose on swine. Furthermore, the situation 
in rye (unexplained except for unrivaled 
Eastern demand), is unusually bullish; 
U. S. rye supplies are now lower than they 
have been for five years. 


i 


Death of Packard 

For most people, however accustomed 
they have become to seeing streets 
thronged with such swift and glittering 
vehicles, the automobile still seems, in a 
somewhat profound sense, new. It is hard 
for them to realize that, measured against 
a man’s span of life rather than against 
the centuries during which men moved by 
more awkward contrivances, automobiles 
have existed for a long time. Yet few of 
the men who built the first automobiles 
are still alive; Maxwell, Haynes, the 
Dodge Brothers—these were among the 
most important and all of them are dead. 
Last week Death, in his quick chariot, 
overtook one more. This was James Ward 
Packard, famed maker of Packard cars. 

James Ward Packard was 30 years old 
when he began to make automobiles. Be- 
fore that he had experimented with elec- 
trical devices and organized two companies 
to manufacture them. In 1893, having 
studied the motor plans of Daimler and 
Benz and the body-building methods of 
Levasseur, he had drawn the plans for the 
first Packard; the financial depression of 
the next few years prevented him from 
manufacturing cars for the several years 
afterward. It was not until 1899 that the 
first Packard rolled out upon the roads, 
a high, sloping car, followed by children 
and stared at by scornful farmers. 

In the years that came after the hectic 
turn of the century, Packards became 
gradually a familiar symbol, a symbol, in 
the strictest sense, of progress. The first 
ones opened down the back like the puffy 
blouses worn by the women who rode in 
them. Then the later Packards, with the 
lined hood that still distinguishes them, 
appeared; gigantic limousines, touring 
cars like towers, and snorting red racers. 
The windshields were rimmed with brass; 
the men who sat bolt upright behind them 
wore alpaca dustcoats. 

James Packard retired from active busi- 
ness in 1915. His house in Warren, Ohio, 
where he had been born, where he knew 
and liked all his neighbors, was decorated 
with a thousand gadgets for making elec- 
tricity do the work of men or women. 
With these Mr. Packard puttered; he gave 
to the town of Warren $100,000 to build a 
lit cary and, with his brother, 150 acres of 
land to build a park & playground. The 
largest of all his numerous donations was 
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one of $1,000,000 to Lehigh University, 
alma mater, with which to construct and 
equip laboratories. Sixteen months ago 
illness drove James Packard to the hos- 
pital. He stayed there sixteen months, in 
the same room. Then he died. 


® 


Newspaper Bonds 


Instead of putting their money in a 
shoe, cautious people often buy bonds. 
There is a feeling of safety in a crisp 
bond; it is backed up by buildings, lands, 
machinery, steel, coal—things. People 
can go and see or touch the things that 
make their bonds secure. But what about 
newspaper bonds? Only a fraction of 
their security is based on buildings and 
presses; the rest is good-will (of readers 
and advertisers). Indeed, a cautious in- 
vestor might be alarmed if he asked him- 
self the question: “How do I know 
definitely that anyone is going to buy this 
newspaper tomorrow or that anyone is 
going to advertise in it?” Habit and a 
good name are the only answers that a 
newspaper can give the investor. These 
answers evidently inspire confidence, for 
reputable newspaper bonds are being sold 
with almost as !ow a rate of interest as 
high-grade industrial bonds. Scarcely a 
week passes without the appearance of 
some journalistic bond issue (Time, Feb. 
27). 

Last week the three newspapers of Lan- 
caster, Pa.—J/ntelligencer,* News-Journal, 
New Era—were brought under a single 
ownership, the Lancaster Newspapers, Inc. 
This corporation, forthwith, put on sale 
at par a 6% bond issue to the amount of 
$600,000, pointed out that in 1927 the 
three newspapers earned $121,978 or 3.38 
times the annual interest requirement of 
the new bond issue. A ratio of 3.38 be- 
tween earnings and interest charges would 
once have been thought barely adequate 
to induce people to loan money to a manu- 
facturing concern which had great brick 
& mortar assets. That such a ratio was 
deemed sufficient to get money for news- 
papers indicated that bankers now rate the 
pen as no less mighty than the brick. 








Pie Patent 

The Esquimo Pie Corp. (bars of choco- 
late-covered ice-cream) challenged Honey- 
moon Pie Corp. (bars of chocolate-cov- 
ered ice-cream) on its right to exist. Es- 
quimo sued for damages, alleging that 
Honeymoon had infringed on its 1921 pat- 
ent. In Brooklyn, N. Y., last week, Fed- 
eral Judge Marcus B. Campbell announced 
that unpatented Honeymoon pies could 
continue to compete with patented Esqui- 
mo pies. Explained Judge Campbell: Ice 
cream and candy had been coated with 
chocolate long before 1921 (for example, 
chocolate creams). In 1907, one Val Miller 
had written a book in which he told how to 
make “cannonballs,” a confection differing 
in shape only from Esquimo pies (rec- 
tangles). “I can see no invention in merely 
changing the shape.” 

This was a surprise to many a person 
who had believed Christian K. Nelson of 
Onawa, Iowa, inspired. A college son of 
a village candy-store-keeper, he turned 
millionaire soon after his 1921 patent for 
Esquimo pies. 


eae. } ‘ 
Its direct predecessor was founded in 1794. 
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HRIS-CRAFTING removes the utter boredom of summer home and 
resort life. Father will no longer spend week-ends in town. Daughter 

will no longer prefer to visit friends unless they are Chris-Craft owners. Son 
will no longer seek thrills elsewhere when he has safe, clean ones at home. 
Neither will mother be left stranded when father drives the car to town. 


A Chris-Craft All-Mahogany Runabout is something every member of the 
family can enjoy. It is a source of both sport and transportation. Its cost, 
due to standardization and volume production, is now within every 


family’s means—$1995 to $9750. 
May We Send You This Booklet? 


It contains the complete Chris-Craft story, with 
pictures of the eleven 1928 models, specifications and 
prices. Write for a copy today. 


CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT COMPANY 
283 Detroit Road ALGONAC, MICH. 
New York Showroom, 153 West 31st Street 


hris-Craft 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF ALL-MAHOGANY RUNABOUTS$ 
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Records 


Charles Paddock, fast-stepper, one-time 
beau of Bebe Daniels, broke his own 
world’s record for the 140-yard dash twice 
in two days at the Rice Relays in Hous- 
ton. His last time was 134 sec. 


Jack Dempsey drew $9,320,944 when he 
was heavyweight champion, said a statisti- 
cian last week. 


Cliff Bricker of Galt, Ontario, marathon 
runner, insured his legs, knees, feet, and 
toes last week for $50,000. 


. . . 


Yale swimmers in their own tank broke 
the world’s record for 400, 500, and 600 
yards- Yale now holds every swimming 
record from 200 yards to a mile. 


“T want you to know,” wrote Joe Bado, 
Bradley, Ohio, to Promoter Tex Rickard 
last week, “that I am a man with both 
artificial legs. I think the public would 
think it was grate to see a man with two 
artificial legs in the ring with Tunney. 

. . Lam not afraid to fight. . . .” 


At Miami Beach, Miss America V twice 
lowered the world’s hydroplane record for 
six miles, averaging first 50.72 and then 
56.72 mi. per hr. 


——$O—— 
La Gorce 


A big gallery always follows Gene Sara- 
zen. The one that got round the first 
tee at Miami last week as he drove off 
for the final round of the La Gorce Open, 
with $15.000 up in prizes, was bigger than 
usual. Sarazen was leading the field. 
People who weren't following him dropped 
back to watch Cruickshank, a stroke be- 
hind. -Johnny Farrell started late. Few 
spectators bothered him. 

To the starter, marking up the scores 
on the blackboard in front of his tent, 
came the news that at the ninth hole 
Sarazen was floundering. He had a 39, but 
Cruickshank had a 30. And when Cruick- 
shank finished the last nine in 36 the 
starter himself left the blackboard and 
joined the people who were crowding to 
get a look at this sure winner while 
cameras clicked and Cruickshank posed 
with a driver on one arm and his wife 
on the other. Just about that time Farrell 
had finished the first nine. His score was 
30 too. 

La Gorce is an open course, flat, like 
most Florida courses, but well trapped. 
Par isn't often broken. Some of Cruick- 
shank’s followers cut over to the tenth and 
fell in behind Farrell. And when Farrell 
came up to the sixteenth needing only 
two par holes to win, all the people who 
had been scattered over the club grounds 
formed into lanes on each side of the fair- 
way. Farrell came to the eighteenth with 
a two stroke lead. purposely drove over 
the heads of the crowd into the tenth 


fairway, pitched his approach to the flag 
and sank his putt, winning $5,000. Cruick- 
shank got $2,500, Sarazen $650. 
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Diamonds 


In Berkeley, one Max Fiedler, catcher 
for the University of California freshmen, 
came up to bat in the ninth inning two 
weeks ago, hit a home run, won a game 
against St. Mary’s. Last week, against 
Oakland Technical High School, Catcher 
Fiedler came to bat again in the ninth. 
Two strikes were called on him. The 
runner on second base hung his head, 
looked at the score-board that showed the 
University team one run behind. The bat 
boy was picking up the bats, the pitcher 
pitched, Catcher Fiedler swung wildly, hit 
the ball, knocked it out of the lot. “An- 
other Casey,” chortled California fresh- 
men. 

Walter Johnson, still 25 pounds under- 
weight from influenza, left St. Augustine 
to have his kidneys examined. “You may 
have to take a rest, Walter,” said the doc- 
tor. Friends, fans, hearing the news, were 
worried, remembering how Christy 
Mathewson, the only pitcher as famed, 
as great as Johnson, died of tuberculosis 
(TimeE, Oct. 19, 1925). 


“IT suppose you will think me forward 
for calling you by your first name,” wrote 
a lady to Andy Cohen, Giant’s second 
baseman, “‘but I understand you are 
Jewish and single . . . if you would care 
to meet 4 brunette . . . Anyway drop me 
a little note and maybe I will send you 


my...” “Yeah, I get hundreds of 
them,” said Second-baseman Cohen. 


To the training camps came Boss Ernest 
S. Barnard, president of the American 
League, ordered umpires to enforce points 
never before enforced in baseball. Said 
Boss Barnard: 

“1) Allow the pitcher to hold the ball 
only twenty seconds before delivering it 
to the batsman. 

“2) Forbid the batsman to step out of 
the batter’s box in order to disconcert the 
pitcher. 

3) Forbid the useless throwing of the 
ball in order to discolor it or to help the 
pitcher to recover his poise. 

“4) Fine or banish from the field man- 
agers or players who ‘stall’ for time.” 








Cup-Hunters 


William Tatem Tilden IT, tennis tycoon, 
conducted a round-robin tournament with 
a group of youngsters at Augusta, Ga. 
For the first time in many a year there 
were sweating battles to determine who 
should be members of the U. S. Davis 
Cup team. The following were picked 
last week to play in the first match 
against Mexico: 

John Hennessey, 27, a Tennessee in- 
habitant of Indianapolis, who was the only 
one to lose no matches in the round- 
robin; 


Arnold W. Jones, 24, Yale graduate. 


from Providence, R. I., handsome tennis 
technician ; 

Wilmer Allison, 23, student at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, awkward but hard-hit- 
ting; 

William Tatem Tilden II, 35, veteran 
of eight Davis Cup campaigns, sometime 
actor. 

Junior Coen of Kansas City, 16, whose 
play last week was amazing, was selected 
as alternate on the team. 

After the battle with Mexico, other 
players will be given another chance to 
get on the team. Among these are young 
George M. Lott Jr., of Chicago, who was 
in bad form last week, John Doeg, Edward 
Chandler, John Van Ryn, Francis T. Hun- 
ter, who was too busy to play last week. 


we 
Ocean Uphill 


When there were packets on the Atlan- 
tic the sailors in them were called rats. 
Packet rats talked in a peculiar idiom. To 
them the ocean was a slope, as it was to 
Virgil’s sailors. From west to east they 
called “downhill,” from east to west “up- 
hill.” Last week a 20-foot whale-back 
lifeboat with four Dutchmen in it sailed 
out of the Thames into the Channel. One 
of the Dutchmen is 7o years old. He, 
Jacob Schuttvaer, designer of the lifeboat, 
wants to prove it is unsinkable. His boat 
has neither wireless nor auxiliary motor. 
With him are Captain Smith, Helmsman 
Gelissen, First Officer Robert Kruithof. 
He expects to get to New York in a month, 
uphill. 


THE PRESS 











Mr. Fixit 


“You tell him, Mr. Fixit. I stutter.” 

This bromide* has been put to good use 
by the alert Scripps-Howard newspapers. 
People metaphorically stutter when in 
trouble or when annoyed. They like to 
have some handyman appear when the 
water is shut off, when a neighbor’s gar- 
bage is dumped in their backyard, when 
their cat gets the colic, when there is a 
hole in the road in front of their garage. 
Five years ago, Editor H. D. Jacobs of 
the Scripps-Howard Baltimore Post con- 
ceived the idea of making one of his re- 
porters a Mr. Fixit, whose duty would be 
to solve the troubles of Baltimoreans. Mr. 
Fixit was first tried out in the more potent 
Scripps-Howard Cleveland Press, was a 
success. Then nearly all of the 26 Scripps- 
Howard newspapers created Mr. Fixits. 
The present one on the Baltimore Post is 
George Browning, who is cheered as loudly 
as the mayor when he appears in public. 
He has been little-johnny-sunshine to 
newsboys and millionaires. When the 
mother of a rabbi was in a delirium and 
needed absolute quiet, he got the highways 

*A bromide is any expression that has been 
used enough to become nauseating. Examples: 
1) Here’s mud in your eye. 2) A little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing. 3) Finders keepers, 


losers weepers. 4) It’s a sad world, mates. 
5) One foot in the grave and the other on a 
banana peel. Drug store cowboys are fond ol 
bromides. 
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bureau to close her street to traffic for ten 
days, until she recovered. 

Mr. Fixit (Eldon F. Roark) on the 
Memphis Press-Scimitar gave a pint of 
his blood to a woman who almost died in 
childbirth, during the Mississippi flood. 
He brought in two husky firemen to do 
likewise. . . . In one month he obtained 
jobs for 300 people, later helped start a 
free municipal employment bureau... . 
He found homes for stray dogs; reported 
street cars that had flat wheels. 

The city editor (W. D. Frazier) is Mr. 
Fixit for the Columbus, Ohio, Citizen, al- 
though most of the complaints are run 
down by the city hall reporter. To unravel 
the red tape between the annoyed citizen 
and the city authorities is the prime duty 
of every Mr. Fixit. 

But nothing is too trivial for him. In 
Cincinnati a family was in a stew over 
the naming of a puppy. In stepped Mr. 
Fixit (David Austin) of the Cincinnati 
Post and averted a domestic crisis by 
naming the puppy “Fixit.” 

In Fort Worth, Tex., the Press calls 
its handyman Uncle Panther. 

The New York Telegram is in the proc- 
ess of creating a Mr. Fixit. It has been 
suggested by many an apartment dweller 
that his first duty be the invention of a 
noiseless ash can. 

Mr. Fixit has been featured in Scripps- 
Howard advertising during the last fort- 
night. 


oe 





Daisy-Doser 


Why newspapers? One answer was 
given last week by one Dr. Thaddeus 
Lincoln Bolton, professor of psychology 
at Temple University, Philadelphia. Said 
he: 

“Suspense—the alternation between 
hope and depression—is, after all, some- 
thing that our natures demand. And here 
is where the newspaper comes into our 
routine lives as a saving grace, snatching 
us from this dreaded, lingering death by 
boredom. 

“Shooting the chutes, riding on the 
scenic railway and going to the daisy- 
doser in the amusement park supply the 
necessary prods to children. The modern 
newspaper performs this function for the 
adult of higher mental level. ... We 
cannot possibly attend all the murders, 
fires, earthquakes, unsuccessful _ trans- 
atlantic flights and other occurrences of 
the kind in person. The modern newspa- 
per does this for us and thus saves our 
consciousness from ‘innocuous  desue- 
tude.’ ” 


Ball 


I went to the animal fair ; 

The birds and beasts were there. 

The big baboon by the light of the moon 
Was combing his auburn hair. 

The monkey, he got drunk 

And sat on the elephant’s trunk... . 


“T went to the Ritz. People of impor- 
ence were there. But I wrote no story, for 
it was a ball in honor of such as me.” So 
said many a young woman, clever with her 
typewriter, as she removed her satin slip- 
pers early one morning last week. She 
had come home from the sixth annuai ball 
of the New York Newspaper Women’s 
Club at the peerless Ritz-Carlton, 


an 





As stars set the sky a-sparkle, jeweled gifts 

brighten the lives of those we love... Jewels 

become more precious... ... more endeared 
with each passing year. 





et FTS tat LAST 


Consult pour Sewelern 
NATIONAL JEWELERS PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION 
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Big Business chooses 


RADIOGRAMS 


for their directness 
...--AND MORE 


Radiograms “Via RCA” are the choice of 
leading banks, exporters and importers. 
They must have a reliable message ser- 
vice to overseas points and Radiograms, 
fast and accurate, afford them the unique 
advantage of direct communication to 
twenty-three countries—and the most 
direct service available to practically 
every point on earth. World-wide com- 
munication!’ Yet Radiograms cost no 
more than other fast message services. 


Usethespeedand accuracy of Radiograms 
in your business. Mark your messages 


Via RA 


Radiograms go direct to: 
Belgium Turkey Japan 


France Argentina Dutch East 
Great Britain Brazil ndies 
Germany Colombia The Philippines 
Holland Dutch Guiana French Indo- 
Italy Porto Rico China 
Norway St. Martin Hongkong 
Poland Venezuela and to ships at 
Sweden Hawall sea 


File Radiograms to Europe, South America,Africa 
and yf my East at ony RCA or Postal SS 
gra office; to transpacific countries at any RC 
or Western Union office; or phone for an RCA 
messenger. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Offices in New York City 
OE UD. 0.0 ccc cccesacunds Hanover 1811 





Produce Exchange......... Bowling Green 8012 
130 Codar Btrect........ccccccscess Rector 0404 
19 Spruce Street Beekman 8220 
126 Franklin Street............... Walker 4891 
25 East 17th Street............ Algonquin 7050 
264 Fifth Avenue............ Madison Sq. 6780 
19 West 44th Street.......... Murray Hill 4996 
302 West 56th Street............... Circle 6210 
Boston 
109 Congress Street............... Liberty 8864 
San Francisco 
SB Geary Brest... vecccsccces Garfield 4200 
Washington, D. C. 
1112 Connecticut Avenue........... Main 7400 





THERE ARE 180,000 
SUBSCRIBERS 


—and the subscription 
is $5 yearly. 
TIME, Inc. 
Circulation Dept. 
Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland, O.* 


Enclosed is $5. Send TIME for 


one year. 








*The editorial and advertis- 
ing offices are in New York; 
the production offices in 
Chicago. 





Manhattan. She had swirled among 
Major General Charles Pelot Summerall, 
Rear Admiral Charles Peshall Plunkett, 
Bernarr Macfadden (Graphic), Herbert 
Bayard Swope (World), Will Hays, Tex 
Rickard, Charles Michael Schwab, Otto 
Hermann Kahn, William Randolph 
Hearst, Alexander Pollock Moore (U. S. 
Ambassador to Peru and new owner of 
Daily Mirror), Commander Richard Eve- 
lyn Byrd, David Belasco, Mr. Smith 
(Trader Horn), Edna Ferber, Fannie 
Hurst, Ruth Elder, Kathleen Norris, the 
McCarthy sisters, others, including Presi- 
dent Emma Bugbee of the New York 
Newspaper Women’s Club. 





Petit Parisien 


The newspaper with the largest circula- 
tion in the world (2,000,000), with 15 
editions a day, with 18,000 out-of-town 
distributing agents, with a _ reputation 
built on conservatism rather than sensa- 
tionalism, is in the hands of a woman. 
U. S. born and bred Mme. Paul Dupuy 
(née Helen Browne of Manhattan) took 
charge of the Petit Parisien last year 
when her husband died. Last week, recov- 
ering from an operation, she sat in bed, 
talked into a telephone, directed her edi- 
tors to put such-and-such on the front 
page, to ignore so-and-so. U. S. corre- 
spondents called at her Paris apartment 
and she told them: “I am training my two 
sons to take over the property when I 
am too old. My policy as a newspaper 
publisher is based on the iron rules my 
husband followed: accurate and brightly 
presented news and pictures, a well printed 
paper and good and truthful advertising.” 
The advertising may be truthful; it is 
certainly scarce as it is in all French pa- 
pers, advertisingly backward. 

Mme. Dupuy also owns Excelsior 
(daily), Dimanche Illustré (weekly), sev- 
eral magazines. 








MILESTONES | 





Engaged. Percy Aldridge Grainger, 
45, curly-headed Australian pianist com- 
poser, to Miss Ella Viola Strom, Swedish 
poetess. Said Mr. Grainger, “She is .. . 
a radiant Nordic—as lovely as the morn- 
ing. ...” The honeymoon; tramps in 
Glacier National Park, Montana and in 
Iceland. 

—— 

Engaged. Miss Catherine Smith, 22, 
younger daughter of Governor Alfred 
Emanuel Smith of New York; to Francis 
J. Quillinan, a deputy Attorney General of 
New York State and member of the legal 
staff of U.S. Senator Robert F. Wagner. 

o— 

Married. Wilton Lackaye, 62, vet- 
eran actor (Trelawney of the Wells, Tril- 
by), of Manhattan; to Miss Katherine 
Alberta Riley, 37, nurse, of Manhattan; 
by the priest who administered the last 
sacraments to Mr. Lackaye a year ago. 


Divorce Suit Rumored. Emily Char- 
lette (Lillie) Langtry, Lady De Bathe, 
75, stage beauty of a generation ago; and 
her husband, Sir Hugo Gerald De Bathe, 
56, of Monte Carlo. The “Jersey Lily,” 
friend of King Edward VII and many an- 
other famed Victorian, emerged from a 
decade of retirement last year (Time, 








Feb. 7, 1927) to deny charges of intimacy 
with Premier Gladstone, made by Author 
Peter Wright. 


Sued for Divorce. Horace B. Live- 
right, publisher of famed Authors Ezra 
Pound, Emil Ludwig, Sherwood Ander- 
son and many another producer (The Cap- 
tive); by Mrs. Lucille L. Liveright, of 
Manhattan. 

—. —— 

Divorced. Jacqueline Logan, saccha- 
rine cinemactress; from one Robert Gil- 
lespie; in Los Angeles. She charged that 
he kicked her and called her dumb. 

— -—_ 

Elected. Rev. Dr. Robert Russell 
Wicks, pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church of Holyoke, Mass.; sent to 
be Dean of Religion at Princeton Uni- 
versity, a newly created office. 


ee Ge 
Elected. James Dinsmore Tew, 45, 
vice president of the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
of Akron, Ohio; to be president of the cor- 
poration. A factory employee in 1906, 
Mr. Tew in twelve years became super- 
intendent of the Akron plant, then works 
manager, vice president and general sales 
manager of the firm. He succeeds Harry 
Hough, who resigned last week, president 
since last September, when chairman and 
president Bertram G. Work died in Europe 
(Time, Oct. 10). The chairman of the 
company, since the death of Bertram G. 
Work, has been David M. Goodrich, son 
of Dr. Benjamin Franklin Goodrich, for 
whom the company was named. 
pine ciate 
Died. Mrs. Charlotte Smith Pickford, 
55, mother of Cinemactors Mary, Lottie 
and Jack Pickford; in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 





Died. William Cameron Sproul, 57, 
onetime (1919-23) Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination for President in 1920 and long a 
leader in Republican politics; at Nether 
Providence Township near Chester, Pa. 
Successively farm boy, newspaper owner, 
manufacturer, politician, he was known as 
the “father of good roads in Pennsyl- 
vania.” His favorite poem, “Crossing the 
Bar” by Tennyson, was recited at the fu- 
neral attended by leading Pennsylvanians. 

fe nd 

Died. Sir Mortimer Barnett Davis, 62, 
Canadian banker, tobaccoman (Imperial 
Tobacco Co. of Canada), sportsman, 
father-in-law of famed Actress Rosie 
Dolly; of heart disease; at Cannes. 





Died. Louis J. Reckford, 62, president 
since 1886 of the American Lead Pencil 
Co. (plants in Hoboken, N. J., London & 
Paris); following a minor operation; in 
Manhattan. 

Died. Thomas Alfred Wise, 63, vet- 
eran comedian, Shepherd of the Lambs 
Club; in Manhattan; of heart disease. 

Guan 

Died. Clement Rutter Stotesbury, 67, 
youngest brother of Philadelphia Morgan 
partner Edward Townsend Stotesbury; in 
Philadelphia; following the amputation of 
his right leg. 








Died. Woodbridge Nathan Ferris, 75, 
U. S. Senator from Michigan; of pneu- 
monia; in Washington, D. C. (See p. 8.) 
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CINEMA _ 


The New Pictures 


The Trail of ’98. Here is a good old- 
fashioned thriller on a glorified scale. It 
is in Alaska’s snowy Klondike where men 
are after gold, gold, corp! The villain, 
of course, is named Jack Locasto (Harry 
Carey). He has plenty of gold and a 
whiskey passion for the unspeakably 
lovely heroine (Dolores Del Rio). But 
she is properly enamored of a poor but 
handsome prospector (Ralph Forbes), 
who hopes some day to.give her a house 
with 100 windows. He suffers life and 
near death and blizzard, finally finds gold, 
comes back to save dark Dolores from the 
clutches of Mr. Locasto. There is a 
gorgeously gory fight which ends when 
the hero prospector hits Mr. Locasto with 
a kerosene lamp, sending him to a flam- 
ing death. The hero swoons and Dolores 
rescues him from the burning, falling, 
wicked dance hall. They forget the ashes 
and build anew. Absurd, yes. But packed 
with enough spectacles to make one 
gorgeously groggy. A thunderous ava- 
lanche of snow. A battle with river rapids 
in pea-pod boats. In these two scenes, 
the screen is moved 15 feet nearer the 
audience, enlarging and slightly blurring 
the pictures, giving a visual sensation that 
is like watching the gods at play. Adroitly 
filmed, from every angle, is The Trail of 
’98. Then too it contains, in the role of 
Swedish gold seeker, the laughably lank 
Karl Dane (famed as Slim in The Big 
Parade). 








The Garden of Eden. Toni Le Brun 
was fired from a smoke-blue Paris cabaret 
because she was naively virtuous. The 
wardrobe mistress (Louise Dresser), one 
of those quaint impoverished baronesses, 
adopted her, took her to Monte Carlo 
where the pair lived for a month on the 
savings of a year. In the garden of the 
Hotel Eden a rich young man (Charles 
Ray) makes love to Toni (Corinne Grif- 
fith). A marriage is arranged. Enraged 
by last-minute accusations of gold-dig- 
ging, Toni tears off her wedding gown, 
runs through corridors in less & less until 
finally she encounters the Prime Minis- 
ter in the least possible. All is explained; 
she dresses; she marries. 





cre Cree 

Bringing Up Father. A kick in the 
pants is the humor of this jaunty Irish 
farce. All of the corned-beef-and-cabbage 
characters out of George McManus’s 
comic strip are here; Maggie and her 
famed rolling pin, Annie, Dinty Moore, 
Ellen. Jiggs (J. Farrell MacDonald) 
grew suddenly rich, possessed a Long Is- 
land estate. Jiggs wouldn’t wear his din- 
ner suit. Jiggs was hit on the head. Jiggs 
wouldn’t meet the Count. Jiggs simu- 
lated suicide. Then everyone realized 
that Society is hollow, that homely virtues 
are best. 

Two Lovers. Ronald Colman gave 
Vilma Banky a buss. That is the major 
action of this pretty picture which once 
was Leather Face, novel of the Spanish 
invasion of Flanders, by the Baroness 
Orezy. It tells of a bailiff’s son, purer 
than Galahad, bolder than Robin Hood, 
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It holds all this food 


And this great food storage space 
is just one vital element of value! 


UST look at this model of the General Electric Refrigera- 
J tor. It is called the seven cubic foot size, but that gives 
you no indication of its vast shelf area. It actually has twelve 
square feet of space for food. Visualize a shelf one foot wide 
and twelve feet long . . . . that’s the real size of this seem- 
ingly small refrigerator. The compactness of the chilling 
chamber makes for this great roominess. 


All the mechanism of the General Electric Refrigerator is 
enclosed in the air-tight steel casing inside the coils—her- 
metically sealed—with a permanent supply of oil. All work 
is completed in the factory, where it is tested and retested. 
No additional work is done when the refrigerator is installed. 
The unit is merely lowered into the top of the specially de- 
signed cabinet. Remarkable, too, is the absence of all belts, 
fans, pipes and connections. 


See these unusually quiet refrigerators. Study them carefully 
from every possible angle. Remember that they are made 
and guaranteed by General Electric. And just drop us a card 
for Booklet H-4. It gives complete specifications. 


GENERAL @) ELECTRIC 


Refrigerator 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION DEPARTMENT of GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
HANNA BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Never again need 
Dr. Jekyll look at Mr. Hyde 


4t last you can get relief quickly 
when bad after-taste, sore, raw throat 


or a cold makes you feel like the terrible 
Mr. Hyde. 

Just gargle with Forhan’s Antiseptic Re- 
freshant. Use it straight. This new, effec- 
tive antiseptic mouthwash ends all mouth 
wash confusion. It protects the throat 


against insidious, disease-breeding germs. 
It removes bad after-taste and bad breath. 
And its refreshing taste lingers in the 
throat for hours after using. : 

Step up to the nearest dru 

counter and speak omahe= 4 
for one bottle of Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant—two 
sizes. 35c and 60c. 


FORHAN COMPANY 
New York 


Forhan’s 


ANTISEPTIC REFRESHANT 


FOR MOUTH, BREATHAND TASTE HYGIENE 
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ART CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL nome 
Dept.500, 510 #.Dearbern St.,Chicage, 









EUROPE 


af 
t for full particulars write to 
| SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC, 


a 


(Managers, University Fours) 


M0 EAST 42~ST. ew York City 


BUY YOUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


CLASS PINS 


G6) FROM THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 
=) FREE CATALOG 19, 
Plate 50c ea.. $5.00 doz. Sterling Sil- 
ver 50c ea., $5.00 doz. 2 colors enam- 


| AG 
LY 
Gi 
el: Any 3 or 4 letters and date. Patent 


No. 3395 safety catches 15c each extra. 


Bastian Bros. Co., 850Bastian Building 


Either of these beautiful designs Sil- 
ver Plate 35¢ ea., $3.50 doz; Gold 
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an unruly crusader against the Spanish 
governor. For peace the blonde niece of 
the governor married this leatherface. 
Set in a gentle glow of sentiment are mild 





Vi_mMA BANKY 


She was bussed. 


bearded Spaniards spearing Flemish 
guards, and Flemish guards wetting Flan- 
ders fields with dark Spanish blood. And 
then Ronald Colman gave Vilma Banky a 
buss. 


THEATRE 


Best Plays in Manhattan 

These are the plays which, in the light 
of metropolitan criticism, seem most im- 
portant. 








SERIOUS 

Porcy—Violent, truthful drama acted 
by and about black people (Time, Oct. 
24). 

CoguetteE—Helen Hayes living the 
tragedy of a pretty girl in a small South- 
ern town (Time, Nov. 21). 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—Nine acts of 
Eugene O’Neill, produced by the Theatre 
Guild, about a neurotic woman who gets 
small satisfaction from her lovers or her 
life (Time, Feb. 13). 

TWELVE THousanp—Why a Prussian 
Prince did not sell an army to fight for 
England in the Revolution (Trme, March 
26). 

Other well-regarded 
Civic REPERTORY 
MILLIONS. 


serious 
PRODUCTIONS, 


plays: 
Marco 


MELODRAMA 


Tue Tria or Mary Ducan—Court 
procedure in the case of a chorus girl held 
for murder (Time, Oct. 3). 

INTERFERENCE—Proving politely that 
bad men may sometimes wear monocles 
instead of masks (Time, Oct. 31). 

THE SILENT HousE—A Chinaman who 
is really killing (Time, Feb. 20). 

Another able melodrama: Dracu a. 


FUNNY 


THe Command 10 Love—Glittering 
glimpses of a diplomat in rompers (Time, 
ict. +). 

Tue RoyaLt Famiry—A not entirely 


charitable performance for the benefit of 
those who wish to know more about the 
home life of high class actors (Time, Jan. 
Q). 
Paris Bounp—Divorce is avoided by 
the twinkling of an eye (Time, Jan. 9). 

THE BACHELOR FATHER—Fairy tale 
about the gruff old libertine and his three 
little bastards (Time, March 12). 

Other funny plays: BuRLESQUE, THE 
SHANNONS OF BROADWAY, THE QUEEN’s 
HUSBAND. 


MUSICAL 


Song and dance for the weary: Funny 
Face, Show Boat, Good News, A Con- 
necticut Yankee, Manhattan Mary, Keep 
Shufflin’, The Three Musqueteers. 

New Plays in Manhattar 

The Merry Wives of Windsor. Havy- 
ing toured the provinces for several 
months in their genial reincarnation of 
Mr. Shakespeare’s somewhat fleshly comic 
strip, Mrs. Fiske and Otis Skinner brought 
their efforts to Broadway for a limited en- 
gagement. Nobody could deny that Mr. 
Skinner was a sly and waggish Falstaff, 
nor could anyone suggest to Mrs. Fiske 
that the time had come for her to retire. 
All in all, their performance was good 
enough to make it clear that Shakespeare, 
when played at all, ought to be played in 
modern clothes and that a little less ro- 
guishness and a little more polish would 
have made this fairly funny comedy far 
more laughable. 


(Gee 


The Schoolmaster. This is a feeble 
little comedy about old-time Hudson River 
Dutchmen. It is scheduled for two weeks 
in a small Manhattan theatre. 


The Behavior of Mrs. Crane. It is 
perhaps as trying for an actor as it is for 
his audience to know that his appearance 
on the stage will immediately set the 
hearts of all its other occupants going 
lippity-lippity-lip, like Peter Rabbit, with 
love and excitement. If so, the quietly 
presentable John Marston has indeed been 
sorely tried this winter. In Behold, the 
Bridegroom, one taste of his fatal fasci- 
nation had the effect of arsenic upon the 
heroine. Now, in The Behavior of Mrs. 
Crane, a polite comedy by one Harry 
Segall, he is called upon to act the part 
of Bruce King, just one of those men 
whom women cannot forget. The women, 
to be sure, are only two; Mrs. Crane and 
the temptress who has stolen her husband. 
Since wily Mrs. Crane has promised to 
give Mr. Crane his freedom in case he can 
find her a fitting successor to himself and 
since the appealing and wealthy Mr. King 
has been introduced with this end in view, 
it is right & fair that Mrs. Crane should 
love him at sight. But the fancy of the 
other lady, doubtless magnetized as much 
by the gold of which he is supposed to 
have large quantities as by the sterling 
qualities of his character, has _ lightly 
turned to thoughts of Mr. King. Mrs. 
Crane gets him, but only at the very last 
moment. 

In addition to the winsome Mr. Mars- 
ton, the cast of this play includes the 
Margaret Lawrence who has long been 
absent from Broadway, and the less famed 
but more beautiful and perhaps equally 
capable Isobel Elsom. Its production is 
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TIME Invites You to Europe! 


(Sailings in July and August) 


—S the opulent Leviathan sails 
for Southampton one day next 
summer, you will watch the fading 
skyline of New York from deck. In 
five days the Leviathan will catry you 
to the port of Southampton, from 
which London is only a few hours’ run 
over the English downs. After four 
daysspent between Westminster Abbey 
and the Tower of London (not forget- 
ting “The Cheshire Cheese”), you go to 
Amsterdam, “The Venice of the 
North,” and on to the Hague, famed 
as “The Smartest Capital in Europe.” 
Next Brussels with its medieval guild 
houses and the colossal Hote! De Ville, 
the largest municipal structure in 
Europe. On to Cologne and up the 


swift coursing Rhine to ancient Maintz. 
By train up thesteepening Rhine valley 
to Switzerland, “The Roof of the 
World.” Then the pine-hemmed 
beauty of Lucerne, the rugged tower- 
ing crags about Lausanne, and a day of 
sailing on Lake Geneva. At last to 
Paris, with four days in which to 
wander through the Louvre, shop in 
the Rue de la Paix, and “debauch” atop 
Montmartre. Then homeward on the 
finely appointed typically American 
George Washington, a weck’s voyage in 
the keen North Atlantic air, while 
quickened appetites respond to three 
smashing meals a day and many a 
hearty, ‘tween-meal snack. Home— 
after a vacation of a lifetime. 


TIME OFFERS YOU THIS VACATION 


in return for your work this spring as TIME’S subscription representative. This is 
not a contest. Special arrangements made with Thos. Cook & Son make possible this 
amazingly generous reward for your efforts. 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


For complete details regarding the plan which makes this delightful vacation 
possible simply fill in, cut out and mail the coupon below today. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


NEW YORK — CLEVELAND — CHICAGO 





ANY VY 
John Sargent, TIME, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Send me at once complete details regarding TIME’S European Tour plan 
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Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 


unique service. 
Members throughout the United States 


have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 


chosen largely by themselves. 


Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 










Keep physically fit—radi- 
antly healthy! You can 
now exercise and massage 
your whole body in this 
surprisingly simple new 


way right in your home— 
without any effort. Thou- 


sands are doing it 
Oscillate Your Way 
To Health 
The rapidly oscillating gur- 


dles of the “Health Builder” 
give a combined massage- 
vibratory treatment better 
than a skilled masseur. No 
electric current touches you. 
The Health Builder vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, 
peps up sluggish circulation, 
aids digestion and elimination, 
strengthens muscle “tone™ 
and improves the functions 
of the internal organs. 

Send for “Keeping Fit In 
Fifteen Minutes a Day" — 
a valuable Free Book show- 
ing the “Battle Creek 
Health Builder” in opera- 
tion—with complete 
secies of home exercises. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 


Room XA-218 Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me the Free Book ‘‘Keepinc Frr’’—Today. 
Rc Svecbupvoessbokiwecovconwadsevpvéssestéésccere 
DE Coccuis couche ens edhesdensensiineiiibens cows 
Re-as> vtberkventence SN ccvaetlanwchebowikes #0206 


Made by manufacturers of the famous 
**Mechanical Health Horse” 
and “Electric” and ‘‘Sunshine Baths”’ 





lavish in all details. Yet, probably be- 
cause characters in it are permitted to 
say, when on the point of departure, “Is 
it . . . for good?” or to remark, brightly, 
about sugar, “A lump a day keeps the 
lovers away,” The Behavior of Mrs. Crane 
is not really so very entertaining. 


—©— 
Eagels’ Wings 


“Til” with “ptomaine poisoning” Jeanne 
Eagels, actress famed in Rain and of late 
on tour with Her Cardboard Lover, failed 
to put in an appearance in Milwaukee, 
last week, where the play was scheduled 
to run. Previously she had failed to ap- 
pear for an entire week in Boston; often 
before that she had been haphazard in her 
atientions to business. Because she is un- 
deniably a talented performer, Producers 
Gilbert Miller and Albert Herman (‘‘Bed- 
room”) Woods had hitherto overlooked 
the flighty and eccentric behavior of Ac- 
tress Eagels; but when, after her absence 
in Milwaukee, she failed to appear in St. 
Louis, they lost patience with her fragile 
explanations. Future engagements of Her 
Cardboard Lover were cancelled; Messrs. 
Miller and Woods made out charges 
against their star and referred them to the 
Actors’ Equity Association. 

It was rumored that Producers Miller 
and Woods with their complaint had fur- 
nished the Equity Council with affidavits, 
signed by observant hotel employes, 
physicians, theatre managers and fellow 
players, asserting that Actress Eagels’ per- 
sistent ptomaine poisoning was caused by 
drink. The Actors’ Equity Association 
asserted that it would punish Actress 
Fagels with becoming severity should the 
charges against her be proven true. Be- 


| coming severity in such a case might con- 


ceivably mean expulsion from the Equity 
Association, an action which would be suf- 


| ficient to clip the wings of her stage career. 


Threatened with this immediate possi- 
bility and with damage suits impending 


| from her producers, Miss Eagels gave no 


indications of alarm or even of concern. 


| She stayed in Manhattan at the smart 
| Hotel Elysee and paid a day’s visit to the 
| country place which belongs to her hus- 





band, Edward Harris (“Ted”) Coy, one- 
time Yale football back. 


i OS TG, 








Philharmonic-Symphony 


Not only with the merging of great 
telegraph and telephone systems was Clar- 
ence Hungerford Mackay busied last week 
(see p. 34); the merging of great musical 
organizations in Manhattan also occupied 
him. 

The Philharmonic Society of New York 
absorbed the Symphony Society of New 
York. 

The New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


| is the oldest musical organization in the 


U. S. It was founded in 1842. Only the 
London Philharmonic, founded in 1813, 
anteceded it in the world. Mr. Mackay 
is its chairman, Arturo Toscanini its di- 
rector, Willem Mengelberg of Amsterdam 
its joint leader. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
founded in 1876 by Dr. Leopold Dam- 


rosch, and directed since his death in 1885 
by his son, Walter Damrosch, has had 
wider influence on music in the U. S. than 
any other group. It has played before ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 people, has traveled 
approximately 400,000 miles. 

Because the late Publisher Joseph Pul- 
itzer willed $500,000 to the Philharmonic, 
it could not legally abandon its identity. 
Therefore, it changed its name to Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society of New York 
and at once absorbed the Symphony’s 
directorate. Each orchestra will maintain 
its separate identity until the end of the 
present season. 

Of the new Philharmonic Symphony So- 
ciety of New York, Clarence Hungerford 
Mackay, chairman of the Philharmonic 
Society, will be chairman. President Harry 
Harkness Flagler, of the Symphony So- 
ciety, will be president of the merger. 

The purposes of this musical merger are, 
of course, the same as that of Mr. Mac- 
kay’s other merger of the week—economy 
of operation. Openly declared last week 
were these specific reasons: “The estab- 
lishment of an orchestra with a sound 
financial backing that will guarantee the 
continuance of the musical traditions of 
the two societies. 

“By bringing the friends of both societies 
into a single organization, to create a fund 
for the pensioning of superannuated mem- 
bers of the orchestra, and a sick and death 
benefit fund. 

“To undertake the erection of a new 
hall that will serve as a suitable and perma- 
nent home for the new orchestra. 

“To enlarge the educational work of the 
society by making available to musical stu- 
dents and school children in the City of 
New York a greater number of concerts 
at a price within the reach of everyone. 
It is the wish of the officers that the new 
orchestra will bear the same relationship 
to the musical life of the city as the Metro- 
politan Museum bears to those interested 
in the graphic and plastic arts.” 


—““ 





Notes 


Three months ago Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh flew from the U.S. to Mexico 
as Ambassador of Goodwill. On an ex- 
change visit, and by the suggestion of Am- 
bassador Dwight Whitney Morrow, the 
Mexican Tipica Orchestra* came by the 
more sedate train route to the U.S. Last 
week Manhattan gave it official welcome 
on the steps of City Hall, listened to its 
playing, presented on behalf of the Mexi- 
can Chamber of Commerce a gold medal 
labeled ““Music—the universal language.” 


Wonder children are manifold in the 
musical world. Critics rarely take them 
seriously—but Kreisler was a prodigy, so 
were Heifetz, Mischa Elman. Young 
Yehudi Menuhin has supplied the best 
violin copy of the season. Another child 
won serious attention last week. He was 
Miguel Candela, 12-year-old prize-winner 
of the Paris Conservatory, come to Man- 
hattan for his U.S. debut. Critics found 
him better than the average prize-promis- 
ing student, gave unstinted praise to the 
virtuosity of his twelve years, the matur- 
ity of his conceptions. 

*Established with 31 players in 1920 at the 
decree of President Obregon. 
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Epic? 
Tue IstanpD WitHIN—Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn—Harpers ($2.50). The author, a 


Jew, was evidently in a sweat of fervor 
when he wrote this novel. He cries out 
in his preface: “Then, in God’s name, let 
us tell wiser, broader, deeper stories— 
stories with morals more significant and 
rich... . Let us recover, if possible, 
something of an epic note. To do that 
there is no need of high-flown words or 
violent actions. Only a constant sense of 
the streaming generations, of the processes 
of historic change, of the true character 
of man’s magnificent and tragic adventure 
between earth and sky.” 

All through the story, which is divided, 
epically enough, into nine books, the 
author is striving for the “epic note.” He 
makes the wife of a poor Jewish teacher 
in Russia in 1840 cry out: “Let us cry 
woe! Why should a father say that of 
his only son?” Then the tale moves swiftly 
through generations down to Arthur Levy, 
intelligent psychiatrist, in contemporary 
U.S. Mr. Levy marries a Christian wom- 
an, has a child by her. But he is troubled 
about his race, hurt by the slurs of 
Nordics; so he finally leaves his family 
to go on a Jewish mission in the Balkans. 
The thesis is that a Jew cannot lead a 
full and intellectually free life on earth 
when he does as Gentiles do. Many critics 
have passionately praised this book, but 
an epic is seldom written when an author 
is straining so mightily to create one. 


oun) 
—v 





Drawling Detective 


THE GREENE Murper Case—S. S. Van 
Dine—Scribners ($2). In a queer old 
mansion at 53rd Street and the East River, 
Manhattan, murder was as plentiful as dust 
under the bed. First, Julia, eldest Greene 
daughter, was shot in the heart in her bed- 
room with the lights turned on. Then, Ada, 
youngest and adopted Greene daughter, 
was shot in the back, but did not die. 
Then, Chester Greene was killed; then— 
but that would spoil the story. Anyway, 
all the Greenes hated each other like 
poison; they were forced to live together 
in the old homestead with their irascible 
mother, by the will of their father. 

Enter the solver of the murders, Philo 
Vance. He smokes expensive, heady ciga- 
rets. He drawls, diverts, digresses. He 
likes Chinese water colors and all manner 
of arty things. He drives his own Hispano- 
Suiza when he is thinking fast. He works 
with, but often annoys, the police. Finally, 
he gets the murderer by applying the the- 
ory that a painting is a greater work of 
skill than a photograph. Shrewd readers 
should be able to spot the murderer on 
page 330; average readers on page 339; 
stupid readers on page 348. 

The identity of Author S. S. Van Dine 
has long been a mystery. One guess is 
that he is a famed architect living in Man- 
hattan. Readers who like their murders 
raw have been annoyed by his ramblings 
into esthetics; but none can deny that 
his plots are incredibly good. His Greene 











a business smash coming? 


BANKER writes prophetic 
new book on coming revolu- 
tion in business. 
¢ 7 tA 


‘*‘AMERICAN PROSPERITY—Its, 
Causes and Consequences” is 
amazingly frank analysis of the 
queerly conflicting factors that 
have caused our present pros- 
perity . . . and which, if not 
quickly harmonized, may cause 
a smash unparalleled in Ameri- 


can business history. 
4 4 
Topay, “unemployment,” “investiga- 
tions,’ and “bread-lines” are front-page 
news. Is something happening to our 
much-vaunted prosperity? 

Instalment buying is pyramiding. The 
buying power of a million families has 
been chopped in half. The economies 
of mass production are being eaten 
up by the cost of high-pressure distribu- 
tion. New “circular” mergers absorb 
independent business. Europe’s borrow- 
ings are now so huge it must either 
dump great masses of cheap goods on 
our markets or bar American products. 
Something must be done—or our pros- 
perity is ended. 





What “they say” 
“A distinctly individual contribution toward a_bet- 
ter understanding of the entire business situation.” 
KENNETH Hocate, Managing Editor 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 
“A brilliant piece of work . . the most fasci- 
nating book on economics I have ever seen.” 
NATHAN Straus, Jr. 
“Particularly timely . . . by far the best treat- 
ment of the present business situation.” 
Vircit Jorpan, Chief Economist 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp 


VIKING, 


WI 
Ry ! Yy, 


Nothing could be more timely than 
this momentous and prophetic book, 
“AMERICAN Prosperiry—ZIJts Causes 
and Consequences,” written by a keen, 
far-sighted banker, Paul M. Mazur, 
partner in the banking firm of Lehman 
Brothers. 


Mr. Mazur has had an exceptional 
opportunity to study these tremendous 
conflicts, entirely uninfluenced by dis- 
tracting details. His cool, unsparingly 
frank analysis of these conflicts, their 
causes and consequences (and solutions), 
is invaluable if you wish to protect your 
own interests. 


Something is radically wrong with 
many of our present business oracles 
when a banker, of all men, becomes so 
aroused he heaves bombs at them, and 
blows their ideas sky high with the 
deadly accuracy of his facts. 


Already the heads of a dozen cor- 
porations, fired by the study of Mr. 
Mazur’s book, and realizing instantly 
its great aid to straight thinking, have 
ordered copies for all their executives. 

If you, too, see the absolute necessity 
of sizing up what is coming—and how 
to face it—get this book at once from 
your bookseller or The Viking Press. 
The price is $2.50. Clip the coupon as 
a reminder. Do not delay. 


| To your bookseller or 
| Tue VriktNnG Press, 30 Irving Place 
| New York City l 
] Send me “AMERICAN Prosperity — /ts I 
| Causes and Consequences.” i 
CI enclose my check for $2.50 | 
| CJ Please send C, O. D. | 
| Name I 
| Address 
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Are You Ready for the 
True Story of the War? 


A. E. F. 


TEN YEARS 
AGO IN 
FRANCE 


By Major-General 
Hunter Liggett, U.S.A., Ret. 


The whole story of our overseas 
Army in France, its leaders, its 
preparations, its battles, and 
finally, its return, vividly pre- 
sented. 





With Illustrations and Maps $3.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Avenue New York 











AA RANCH 


For Your Summer Vacation! 
For Your Boy . .. A Pack Trip! 


UNE UE among ranches: Beautifully located 
in the Heart of the Cool Rockies. Equipped for 
your comfort: Private cabins; Baths; Electricity; 
Exceptional food. Conducted for your pleasure: 
Horseback riding; Unexcelled trout fishing; Hunt- 
ing; Swimming; Pack Trips. Free, informal and 
healthy out-of-door life. Guests limited to 30. 
Christian. References required. Season June 15th 
to October ist. f 

For your boy: A twenty-five day Pack Trip through 
the Rockies. Conducted by expert and educated 
men from and to New York. Limited to 20 boys. 


Descriptive literature on request 


ABARA RANCH 


Encampment : : +: Wyoming 





COTUIT & WIANNO 


The Social and Recreational Center of 


CAPE COD 


Particularly and carefully re- 
stricted home sites adiacent 
to sandy beaches bordering 


waters warmed by the Gulf 
Stream which are ideal for 
bathing. Safe protected bays 
for yachting. Private golf 
links, clay tennis courts,arch- 
ery and club house facilities. 


MRS. SARA GAINES 
Seventh Floor 31 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 








Japan, China, Philippines, Honolulu, Malay, Siam 


A SUMMER VACATION 
THAT IS DIFFERENT 


Under personal direction of those experienced with life 
in the Orient. 
Leaving the Pacific Coast June 20th, returning Septem- 
ber Ist. 

70 Days—$1450—Includes All Expenses | 


Far East Educational Cruise 
11 Broadway, New York, Bowling Green 7657 


GO TO EUROPE | 
All Expenses Paid! How? | 


Represent TIME. Write today 
for complete details. 
JOHN SARGENT 

TIME, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio | 








Murder Case has an almost perfect culprit. 
His Canary Murder Case has an almost 
perfect climax—in a poker game. 


—_o—_ 
Mr. Hazard’s Maggot 


Mr. Hopce ano Mr. Hazarp—Elinor 
Wylie—Knopf ($2.50). “When Mr. Haz- 
ard was forty years old, he decided to re- 
visit England... .” Arriving there, he 
proceeded immediately to have an attack 





ELINOR WYLIE 


. sees life among the metaphors. 


of influenza, during the course of which he 
stalked angrily about the town of London, 
frightening children with his dark and 
troubled eyes. Then, in May, he went to 
Gravelow and met the Huntings, Allegra 
and Penserosa, daughters, and Clara, their 
mother. These provided him with a mo- 
mentary haven from the assaults of a 
world which he could not completely fath- 
om, and which, by 1833 no longer admired 
his wise fancies & eccentric conceits as 
it had done before his belligerent sojourn 
in Greece. But his brief and comfortable 
enchantment was shattered by the arrival 
of Clara Hunting’s sons, together with 
Mr. Hodge, their tutor. He, a teacher of 
mathematics, resented the untidy bril- 
liance of Mr. Hazard; his resentment was 
effective. Mr. Hazard felt himself com- 
pelled to resume elsewhere his pursuit of 
peace, a pursuit always profitless in this 
dusty world for one like Mr. Hazard, who, 
fierce, bewildered, and alone, was not en- 
tirely its inhabitant. 

Like all of Author Wylie’s works, Mr. 
Hodge and Mr. Hazard exists entirely for 
its manner. Author Wylie is, it is true, 
writing again a history of the old battle 
waged by their alien companions upon 
those who are ill at ease in the world, 
sensitive, frightened and aloof. But what- 
ever Author Wylie says, she says with 
flowers; and often, the narrow white card, 
when it is finally discovered in the scented 
and elaborate bouquet of metaphors, has 
nothing written on it at all. 

The Author, whose real name is at 
present Mrs. William Rose Benét, gained 
her literary reputation when she published, 
in 1921, a book of poems called Nets to 


Catch the Wind. After Black Armour, 
more poetry, she poured into a mold of 
prose the fluent and shining metal of her 
talent for metaphor. Jennifer Lorn was 
her first novel; The Orphan Angel and 
The Venetian Glass Nephew its successors. 
Author Wylie, her. publishers announce 
with a show of pride, spent less than three 
months in writing her latest novel. This 
is an admission less damaging than it ap- 
pears to be; Author Wylie thinks before 
she writes and is therefore capable of pro- 
ducing, with a minimum of scribblings and 
erasures, the single type-written manu- 
script in which her works make their initial 
and dangerously modest appearance. A 
person as mercurial and far more alive 
than those whose faces peer in startled 
beauty from the blossomed branches of 
her writing, Author Wylie lives in Man- 
hattan, venturing but seldom to go among 
the troops of esthetes who long to do her 
honor. Her library is stocked with the 
works of Shelley and with the accounts 
of antique murder trials; her closets con- 
tain dresses from Paris; she has had two 
husbands before Mr. Benét; the daughters 
of one of them are now grown up. 


NON-FICTION 
Good Gray Poet 


WaLt—Elizabeth Corbett—Stokes 
($2.50). When Walt Whitman was seven 
years old he saw a shipwreck. “It made 
me shake, but I like to shake that way.” 
When Walt was eleven Aaron Burr recom- 
mended the Arabian Nights to him. When 
he was thirteen Samuel Clemens told him 
of a Quaker preacher he had exhumed to 
make a death mask. Whitman shook again. 
By the time he was twenty he had succes- 
sively been a typographer, reporter, editor, 
carpenter, novelist, teacher. A few months 
on a job and he shuffled off to another. 
He had such a lot to see. 


He loved the men of cities—New Yerk, 
New Orleans, Washington. He loved to 
drive a Broadway omnibus. He loved to 
listen to the stevedores on the Louisiana 
levees. He also loved a Creole. When she 
refused to make an honest man of him, 
he started Leaves of Grass. (He thought 
“Leaves” sounded better than “Blades” 
but the printer didn’t.) He wove the 
names of a string of box cars upon a 
broad broken page, “caught the rhythm 
and made it more rhythmical.” He was to 
spend the rest of his life rewriting Leaves 
of Grass. 

During the Civil War he was a nurse. 
Lincoln said “he looks like a MAN.” The 
soldiers adored him but no one seemed to 
like his poetry. When he was gray and 
paralyzed a measure of recognition came 
to him, also a lady from England to marry 
him. He accepted the recognition, evaded 
the lady. 

Authoress Corbett has written an ab- 
sorbing and unique’biography by means of 
a series of short dramatic scenes and pur- 
ported dialogues—between Whitman and 
others and between his acquaintances. 
The conversationalists range from Edgar 
Allen Poe to “two Dartmouth Seniors.” 
The book presents a graphic account of a 
man who wished to live his life into his 


poetry. 
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Captain Campbell’s 
207 miles per hour 


VER 104 yards a second . . . the fastest 
mile made anywhere . . . on track, road 
or beach. The wonderful driving of Captain 
Campbell at Daytona Beach smashed all speed 


records of all times. 


No other tires ever stood anything like the 
strain imposed by the daring Captain in his 
900 h. p. Blue Bird Car. Centrifugal force so 
great it would hurl a tire tread sky-high... 
terrific internal heat! And yet the Dunlops 
came through “perfect,” according to Captain 
Campbell. 


Such supreme tire tests provide the knowl- 
edge from which Dunlop’s everyday tires 
have been perfected. The previous world 
speed record was made on Dunlops—Dunlop 
holds eighteen world records in all. 


... But Dunlop’s proudest record is this: 
26,000,000 Dunlops are giving greater 
safety, surer service, and bigger value to 
millions of motorists. 


DUNLOP 
TIRES 


~\ DUNLOPS 


WIN WORLD 
RECORD 


S) C1 


* oo 
2] 5 
aes 


DAYTONAFLORIOA 
€. P, WOODBURY. Manacta 


February 20, 1928 
Mr. E. B. Germain, 
President, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Germain: 


Thank you so very much indeed for your 
congratulations contained in your wire which I 
received today. 


I would like to most heartily congratulate 
you on the wonderful tires which you have produced, as 
those that I used when my car succeeded in breaking the 
record were uncut and in absolutely perfect condition, 
even though they had been through this gruelling test. 


To give you some idea of the utmost con- 
fidence which I have in Dunlop tires, although arrange- 
ments had been made for McDonald to be at the extreme end 
of the course so that he could change my whcels for the 
return run if necessary, I did not even bother to stop 
to let him examine these after my first run, when the 
car succeeded in reaching a speed of over 214 miles per 
hour, as I felt they would last the return journey and 
give no trouble. I think that this expresses my absolute 
confidence in your wonderful production. 


With kindest regards, I am 


Yours most sincerely, 


Mu 








For over a quarter-century, F. A. 
Seiberling has been an acknowledged 
leader of the tire industry. 

Practically every major improve- 
ment in tire manufacturing — in 
tire construction —bears the im- 
print of his inventive genius, or has 
been developed under his direction 
and leadership. 

As President of the Lincoln High- 
way Association, his pioneering 
spirit rejoiced in the task of bringing 
toward fulfillment the first vision 
of a great national highway. 

Today he is cooperating in what 
promises to be the greatest road- 
building achievement of all time; 
the planning of a highroad which 
will bind a hemisphere together into 
one social and commercial unit. 


the Symbol of 


a New Responsthbility 


An Editorial by F A.Seiberling 


Only in the unchanging East do the ancient customs of 
buying and selling still persist. To bargain, haggle, de- 
ceive—to get the most and give the least—this was the 
seller’s privilege. 

And he would have been amazed at any suggestion of 
responsibility beyond the actual moment of sale. 

**Caveat emptor’’—let the buyer beware! 

But a new sign hangs in the modern market place 
**Let the Seller Beware!”’ 

For only upon your satisfaction, upon repeated pur- 
chase, upon continued patronage, can a manufacturer 
today grow and prosper. 

Here is a tag which is the symbol of industry’s new 
responsibility. 

Attached to every Seiberling All-Tread, it binds the 
dealer who sells you that tire—or any other Seiberling 
dealer,—to protect you against further expense from tire 
injury for one full year. 

A simple agreement, yet could any lengthy document as 
truly reflect a manufacturer’s concern with the success- 
ful performance of his product—more truly reflect the 
confidence of a maker in his wares? 

A tag—a simple thing of paper, ink and string—but a 
symbol of industry’s new responsibility. 
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FOR ONE YEAR FROM DATE OF PURCHASE, THE BUYER OF 
A SEIBERLING ALL-TREAD TIRE IS PROTECTED AGAINST 
FURTHER EXPENSE RESULTING FROM INJURY OF ANY KIND. 
These tires are manufactured nounces this revolutionary step. 
under the direction of F. A. Sei- And today Seiberling All-Treads 
berling, maker of over 50,000,000 contain twenty per cent more 
tires—who introduced the one- rubber, twenty-five per cent 
piece tread with side-wall con- stronger cotton—more actual tire 
struction, and who now an- than ever before. 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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